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Students,  staff  and faculty  mourn  the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States  in  a special  service  held  at 
Hart  House  Sept.  14.  Memorial  services  were  also  held  at  Scarborough  and  Mississauga.  For  more  on  the  attacks, 
seepages  10  and  11. 


A Day  of  Mourning 

U of  T responds  to  terrorist  attacks  in  U.S. 

BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEITTTE 


For  many  at  U of  T,  it  began 

with  televisions. 

In  classrooms,  hallways  and 
offices,  TV  screens  were  tuned  to  the 
horror  of  the  Sept.  11  tragedy.  As 
did  people  throughout  the  world, 
U of  T faculty,  staff  and  students 
hovered  around  those  TV  screens  in 
a silence  that  belied  their  numbers. 
Then  they  began  to  move. 

Students  set  up  desks  in  dining 
halls,  student  centres  and  residences 
for  donations  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
were  prepared  to  act  as  a U of  T 
clearing  house  for  those  willing  to 
billet  airline  passengers  diverted 
from  their  U.S.  destinations. 
Counselling,  safety  and  chaplaincy 
services  across  the  three  U ofT  cam- 
puses prepared  for  the  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  who  might  need  help 
coping  with  the  trauma.  Campus 
police  increased  their  patrols. 

President  Birgeneau  issued  a 


statement  of  sympathy  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  tragedy  and  called  upon 
the  campus  community  to  uphold 
its  standards  of  tolerance,  respect 
and  caring.  Leaders  from  student 
groups,  from  the  colleges  and  facul- 
ties, wrote  their  own  messages 
about  understanding  and  a chorus 
of  e-mails  began  moving  rapidly 
across  the  campus  and  beyond. 
Alumni  living  in  the  United  States 
received  a special  presidential  mes- 
sage and  their  responses  were 
instantaneous  and  grateful. 

Campus  groups  gathered  in  uni- 
versity offices  downtown,  in 
Scarborough  and  Mississauga  and 
began  to  piece  together  the  remem- 
brance ceremonies  that  would  not 
provide  closure  but  might  well 
begin  a healing  process. 

U of  T faculty  members  began 
working  overtime  with  media  to 
provide  a news-hungry  public  with 


some  context  around  the  terrorist 
incidents,  with  experts  willing  to 
speak  on  issues  as  diverse  as  the 
psychological  impact  of  trauma  to 
highrise  design  and  safety,  from 
foreign  policy  to  international  law. 

A group  of  senior  administrators 
responsible  for  campus  safety,  secu- 
rity and  general  welfare  began 
meeting  to  keep  current  on  the 
campus  environment  in  the  wake  of 
the  tragedy  and  to  plan  for  emerg- 
ing needs.  And  so  it  has  continued 
in  the  days  following  the  Sept.  11 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

“This  is  an  unprecedented  time 
and  there’s  really  no  way  to  know 
what  impact  it  will  have  on  all  of 
us,”  said  Birgeneau.  “People  tell  me 
there  remains  a sense  of  helpless- 
ness, a sense  of  anger  with  no  clear 
place  to  direct  it.  But  I have  seen  in 

~ See  A DAY:  Page  4 ~ 


Top  Medical  Journals 
Adopt  Tough  Rules 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

Editors  of  the  world’s 

leading  medical  journals  issued 
a stern  warning  to  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry  last  week  — reveal  all 
research  data  on  new  products  or 
the  findings  won’t  be  published. 

A joint  editorial  published 
simultaneously  in  a dozen  publica- 
tions around  the  world  including 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
Journal  ( CMAJ ),  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  outlines  the  new 
policy  that  will  flatly  reject  papers 
sponsored  by  drug  companies  if 
they  don’t  guarantee  scientific 
independence  to  researchers  or 
supply  them  with  all  the  data. 

At  issue:  who  owns  the  research? 
Many  pharmaceutical  com 
panies  believe  the 
resulting  data  is 
their  property  and 
they  should  decide 
whether  the  results 
should  be  publicized. 

“If  a study  conducted 
at  a university  shows 
that  a drug  is  not  as 
good  as  the  drug  com- 
pany hopes,  then  that 
company  may  decide  not 
to  publish  the  results,”  said  Dr. 
John  Hoey,  editor  of  CMAJ.  “The 
process  can  involve  a lot  of  secrecy 
and  in  the  end,  some  distortion  of 
the  results  or  suppression  of  the 
data  entirely.” 

According  to  the  editorial,  only 
five  per  cent  of  international  med- 
ical research  was  financed  by  drug 
companies  a decade  ago.  Today, 
largely  due  to  reduced  government 
spending,  about  a third  of  all  trials 
published  in  medical  journals  have 
been  supported  by  pharmaceutical 
firms.  Recent  surveys  of  medical 
literature  have  shown  that  these 


studies  are  more  likely  to  show 
results  favourable  to  the  product 
tested. 

The  new  policy  has  been  sparked 
by  several  high-profile  conflicts 
between  drug  companies  and  scien- 
tists, including  the  long  legal  battle 
between  Apotex  Inc.,  a giant  in  the 
industry,  and  Professor  Nancy 
Olivieri  of  pediatrics.  Olivieri’s 
funding  was  cut  by  the  drug  com- 
pany after  she  published  a critical 
article  about  deferiprone,  a new 
drug  she  was  testing  on  patients  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

“This  is  a terrific  policy  initia- 
tive,” said  Professor  David  Naylor, 
dean  of  medicine.  “It  aligns  very 
well  with  some  of  what  we’ve 
already  done  through  the  research 
harmonization  initiative  with  the 
teaching  hospitals.” 

Earlier  this  year,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
became  the  first  med- 
ical school  in  Canada 
to  establish  a compre- 
hensive policy  with  its 
research  partners  in 
the  teaching  hospitals 
to  address  potential 
conflicts  of  interest 
and  outline  new  rules 
regarding  the  publica- 
tion of  research  findings. 

“The  individuals  who  negotiate 
clinical  research  contracts  with 
industry  in  each  of  the  teaching 
hospitals  have  formed  their  own 
working  group  to  push  forward  a 
common  front  on  issues  of  this 
nature,”  Naylor  added.  “We’ve 
already  referred  the  editors’  state- 
ment to  that  group  so  that  we  can 
ensure  these  elements  are  woven 
into  contracts.” 

Hoey  believes  that  the  major  drug 
firms  do  behave  ethically  and 
responsibly,  but  ultimately  they  have 
to  answer  to  their  shareholders. 


New  Web  Site  Opens  Doors  to  Prospective 


BY  JANET  WONG 

Getting  admissions  informa- 
tion  on  IJ  of  T is  now  as  easy 
as  1-2-3.  Earlier  this  month  the 
university  officially  launched  a fully 
interactive  Web  site  that  provides 
prospective  students  with  personal- 
ized information  on  everything  from 
programs  and  grades  to  housing  and 
the  cost  of  education  in  their  home 
currency. 

“This  site  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,”  said  Florence  Silver,  direc- 
tor of  student  recruitment.  “For 
prospective  students,  it’s  a real  door- 
opener.” 

The  fully  interactive  site  allows 


students  to  individualize  their  pro- 
files according  to  their  academic 
aspirations  and  lifestyle  preferences, 
Silver  said.  U of  T is  a large  and 
complex  place,  which  can  occasion- 
ally be  frustrating  for  students  trying 
to  find  information. 

“Up  until  now,  it  hasn’t  been  easy 
for  students  to  find  their  way 
through  to  their  programs  of  interest 
or  other  aspects  of  life  on  campus,” 
she  said.  “This  system  provides  a sim- 
ple, central,  online  gateway  to  the 
university  by  simply  inputting  cer- 
tain facts  — who  you  are,  where 
you’re  from,  what  your  qualifications 
are  and  your  academic  background 
and  aspirations.” 


By  signing  on  to  myfuture. 
utoronto.ca,  prospective  students 
can  obtain  very  specific  information 
at  increasing  levels  of  depth  as  far  as 
they  want,  right  up  to  the  direct 


university  to  do  many  of  the  admin- 
istrative functions  like  planning, 
tracking  and  analysing  that  it’s  never 
been  able  to  do  before. 

“The  Internet  is  a powerful  medi- 


departmental contact. 

According  to  Silver,  98  per  cent  of 
Canadian  university  applicants  sur- 
veyed last  year  had  Internet  access 
from  home  or  school.  Of  these,  93 
per  cent  used  it  to  research  universi- 
ties in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

Silver  said  the  site  will  allow  the 


um  designed  to  deliver  dynamic 
information  quickly  and  efficiendy,” 
said  Chris  Wilkins,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  EDge 
Interactive  Publishing,  the  company 
that  designed  the  interface  and 
interactivity.  “Myfuture.utoronto.ca 
makes  one  of  Canada’s  largest 


Students 

universities  as  accessible  as  the  local 
coffee  bar.” 

Ivan  Rival,  president  of  Decision 
Academic  Graphics  in  Ottawa,  the 
company  that  built  the  database, 
said  the  Web  site  “makes  use  of  the 
latest  in  Internet  database  technolo- 
gy, providing  both  speed  of  access 
and  personalization  of  information. 
It  should  make  the  process  of 
finding  information  easy.” 

Silver  hopes  the  Web  site  will 
increase  the  number  of  international 
students,  especially  at  the  graduate 
level.  “And  we  certainly  hope  it  will 
help  the  ESL  programs,  [but]  in 
terms  of  undergraduates,  it’s  hard 
to  say  right  now,”  she  said. 


In  Brief 


Rivi  Frankie  appointed  AVP 

At  its  Sept.  20  meeting  Governing  Council  approved  the 

appointment  of  Rivi  Frankie  to  the  newly  created  position  of  assistant 
vice-president  (alumni  and  development).  Frankie,  director  of  alumni 
and  development  since  1993,  celebrated  her  30th  anniversary  as  a U ofT 
employee  last  month.  A 1968  graduate  of  University  College,  she  first 
joined  the  university  as  a research  assistant.  In  1971  she  became  a coun- 
sellor at  the  Career  Centre  and  became  its  director  three  years  later. 
Under  her  direction,  the  Career  Centre  experienced  extraordinary 
growth,  expanding  from  an  operation  of  nine  staff  and  a budget  of 
1150,000  to  offices  on  three  campuses  and  a budget  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion. In  1988  she  became  the  first  woman  to  head  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  as  the  executive  director  was  responsible  for  30 
alumni  associations  and  18  national  and  international  branches 
representing  more  than  250,000  living  alumni. 


Chiu  appointed  to  Order  of  Canada 

Yvonne  Chiu,  who  teaches  three  labs  a week  in  the  Division  of 

Life  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Scarborough,  is  among  the 
104  distinguished  Canadians  appointed  to  the  Order  of  Canada  Aug.  22. 
“She  is  known  as  an  Angel  to  the  Arts,”’  her  citation  states.  “The 
Canadian  Opera  Company,  the  National  Ballet  of  Canada  and  the 
Toronto  Arts  Council  have  benefited  from  her  influence  as  a patron  and 
volunteer.”  As  well,  it  continues,  “she  has  used  her  vast  knowledge  to 
introduce  Canadians  to  the  wonders  of  Chinese  art  and  culture  as  a 
docent  at  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.”  She  was  named  a member  of  the  order. 


Court  backs  Governing  Council’s  decision 

The  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  has  upheld  U of  T’s  decision 

to  disqualify  CHris  Ramsaroop,  former  president  of  tHe  Students 

Administrative  Council,  from  running  for  election  as  a part-time  student 
member  of  Governing  Council.  The  nomination  was  invalidated  because 
Ramsaroop  was  not  registered  as  a part-time  student  during  the  nomi- 
nation period  — he  had  registered  only  after  the  end  of  the  nomination 
period  in  January.  “This  appellate  court  decision  clearly  acknowledges  the 
authority  granted  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  and  respects  the 
Governing  Council’s  legitimate  authority  under  the  act  to  define  the  rules 
under  which  its  elections  occur,”  said  Louis  Charpentier,  secretary  of 
Governing  Council. 


2001  CIHR  Lou  Siminovitch  Lecture 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
University  of  Toronto 

ORC  10  years  later: 

The  mechanism  of 
chromosome  replication 
in  etikaryotes 

Bruce  W.  Stillman 

Director 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Ny 


Thursday  October  4,  4p.m 

JJ.R.  MacLeod  Auditorium 
Medical  Sciences  Building 


Host:  P.N.  Lewis,  Department  of  Biochemistry 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

Professor  I.B.  TOrksen  of  mechanical  and 

industrial  engineering  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  University  of  Sakarya  in  Turkey  at  a ceremony 
held  Aug.  30.  A member  of  many  professional  organi- 
zations, Tiirksen  was  honoured  for  his  contributions 
to  industrial  engineering  and  fuzzy  logic. 

Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Sylvia  Bashevkin  of  political  science 

was  elected  president-elect  designate  of  the  women 
and  politics  research  section  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  (APSA)  at  the  section’s  meeting 
in  August.  With  a membership  of  more  than  500 
researchers,  the  women  and  politics  unit  is  among  the 
largest  organized  section  in  the  association;  Bashevkin 
is  scheduled  to  begin  her  term  as  president  at  APSA’s 
centenary  conference  in  2003  in  Philadelphia. 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Prof.  Robert  Turnbull,  assistant  head  of 

periodontics,  has  been  awarded  the  Dr.  A.  Bruce  Hord 
Award,  established  by  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  hon- 
our of  Hord  and  his  contribution  to  the  faculty  as  an 
exemplary  role  model,  clinician  and  teacher.  The 
award  recognizes  individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  teaching  and  made  a significant  contri- 
bution to  improving  the  quality  of  students’  educational 
experience. 

Division  of  University 

Advancement 

The  University  of  Toronto  Magazine  was  the  winner 
of  an  Award  of  Merit  in  the  International  Association 
of  Business  Communicators  2001  Silver  Leaf  Awards 
program,  an  annual  awards  program  that  provides  an 
opportunity  for  Canadians  in  all  communication  dis- 
ciplines to  receive  industry  recognition  for  outstand- 
ing work.  The  magazine  won  for  its  winter  2001  spe- 
cial campaign  issue  in  the  special  publications  catego- 
ry. Stacey  Gibson,  associate  editor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Magazine , earned  an  Award  of  Excellence 


in  the  features/editorial  writing  category  for  her 
feature  article,  Heart  8c  Soul,  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  magazine. 


U of  T at  Mississauga 

Art  Birkenbergs  of  facilities  resources 
received  the  Parent  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Ontario  English  Catholic  Teachers’  Association  for 
2001.  Birkenbergs  was  recognized  for  eight  years  of 
volunteer  efforts  — serving  as  chair  of  his  local  school 
council  and  the  central  committee  and  as  founding 
member  and  past  co-chair  of  the  Coalition  of 
Secondary  School  Councils. 

The  Blackwood  Gallery  was  the  winner  of 
the  2001  Exhibition  Award  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Art  Galleries,  an  accolade  presented  for 
a unique  and  innovative  concept  that  allowed  the 
gallery  to  bring  its  programming  out  into  the  commu- 
nity. The  gallery  won  the  award  for  Logo  City,  a cam- 
pus-wide  exhibition  that  included  artists  from  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area,  southern  Ontario  and  New 
York  whose  work  made  reference  to  or  directly  utilized 
urban  sign  structures  such  as  banners,  large-scale 
letter,  backlit  billboards  and  inflatable  signs.  The 
exhibition  was  curated  by  Barbara  Fischer. 

U of  T at  Scarborough 

Audrey  Glasbergen,  divisional  secretary  for 
social  sciences,  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Patrick 
Phillips  Award,  established  to  recognize  extraordinary 
service  by  a staff  member.  Glasbergen  was  honoured 
for  her  contribution  to  the  smooth  running  of  the 
division  where  faculty,  sessional  lecturers,  teaching 
assistants  and  graduate  students  often  have  fragment- 
ed working  lives  across  the  UTSC  and  St.  George 
campuses;  she  has  also  played  a pivotal  role  in  campus 
events  and  as  secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  Staff  Club. 

Professor  John  Kennedy  of  psychology  in  the 

Division  of  Life  Sciences  received  the  Rudolf 
Arnheim  Award  from  the  Psychology  and  the  Arts 
Division  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
The  award,  recognizing  a distinguished  series  of  con- 
tributions by  a senior  scholar,  was  presented  Aug.  26 
at  the  association’s  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 


On  the  Internet 


U ofT  Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 

The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates 
(Notices) 

www.rxr.utoronto.ca 

PhD  Orals 

wvvw.  sgs.utoronto.ca/ 
phd_orals.htm 

U of  T Job 
Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 


If  you  want  your  site  featured 
in  this  space,  please  contact 
Audrey  Fong,  news  services  officer, 
a t : a u d r e y . f o n g @ u t o r o n t o . c a . 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


A home  for  the  Genome 

With  so  much  media  and  scholastic  coverage  on  the  race 

to  map  the  entire  human  genome,  this  navigator-friendly  Web 
site  provides  viewers  a unique  perspective  on  Canadian  research 
efforts.  Initially,  the  goal  of  the  Human  Genome  Project  was  to 
discover  all  of  the  approximate  30,000  to  35,000  human  genes,  to 
make  them  accessible  for  further  biological  study  and  to  deter- 
mine the  complete  sequence  of  the  three  billion  DNA  subunits 
(bases).  Genome  Canada,  a non-profit  corporation,  launched  its 
site  to  provide  comprehensive  information  for  researchers,  health 
care  professionals  and  the  general  public. 

hftp://www.genomecanada.ca 


Spin  us  a Web  page 

Is  your  office  or  club’s  Web  site  a potential  award  winner? 
The  Blue  Orb  Awards  is  a U ofT  Web  design  competition  that’ll 
give  you  a chance  to  strut  your  Web-sawy  stuff  and  to  learn  from 
each  other’s  experiences  in  technique  and  imagination.  Contest 
organizers  hope  this  event  will  promote  the  use  of  the  Web  as  a 
communications  medium  on  campus. 

http://www.utoronto.ca/ contest 
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SuperBuild  Boosts 
Capital  Projects 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

AN  $18.5  MILLION  GOVERNMENT 
boost  for  building  renewal  at 
U of  T in  2001-2002  is  a “major 
step  forward”  in  preparing  for 
anticipated  student  enrolment 
growth,  says  President  Robert 
Birgeneau. 

“We  look  forward  to  continuing 
co-operation  for  the  capital  chal- 
lenges that  the  University  of 
Toronto  faces  with  increasing 
enrolment,”  Birgeneau  said,  at  a 
Sept.  10  news  conference  held  in 
the  mining  building.  Dianne 
Cunningham,  minister  of  training, 
colleges  and  universities, 
announced  Ontario’s  colleges  and 
universities  will  share  $140  million 
in  SuperBuild  Renewal  hinds  to 
modernize  and  upgrade  facilities. 

The  government  is  allocating 
unprecedented  funds  to  prepare 
post-secondary  institutions  for  the 
student  demand  for  spaces, 
Cunningham  said.  In  2003  the  so- 


called  double  cohort  graduating 
class  — Grade  12  and  Ontario 
Academic  Credit  students  — will 
be  applying  to  the  province’s  higher 
education  institutions.  “We  want  to 
ensure  every  student  can  find  a 
place  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Our  government  is  committed 
to  ensuring  that  future  generations 
have  access  to  high-quality  educa- 
tion.” 

At  U of  T the  renewal  funds  will 
be  used  on  all  three  campuses  for 
more  than  70  projects  ranging  from 
renovations  to  classrooms  and 
libraries,  upgrades  to  mechanical 
systems  and  the  replacement  of 
roofs  and  cooling  systems.  A total 
of  $1  million  has  been  allocated  to 
accessibility  projects  for  those  with 
disabilities,  Birgeneau  added. 

Since  1999,  U ofT  has  received 
$37.5  million  under  the  SuperBuild 
facilities  renewal  program.  York  and 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
have  received  slightly  more  than 
$19  million  each. 


Visual  Impairment 
Linked  to  Solvents 


BY  MEGAN  EASTON 

Exposure  to  organic  solvents 
during  pregnancy  is  linked  to 
an  increased  risk  of  visual  impair- 
ments in  offspring,  says  a new 
study,  a finding  that  affects  women 
in  fields  as  diverse  as  dry  cleaning, 
printing  and  laboratory  science. 

The  study  compared  the  children 
of  32  women  who  were  exposed  to 
organic  solvents  in  the  workplace 
during  pregnancy.  Organic  solvents 
are  chemicals  found  in  products  such 
as  paints,  adhesives,  lacquers  and 
cleaning  agents.  Compared  with  a 
matched  control  group  of  children, 
the  exposed  group  had  poorer  vision 
and  problems  with  colour  vision. 

Some  of  the  tests  involved  giving 
the  children  handfuls  of  plastic  chips 
and  asking  them  to  identify  the 
coloured  ones.  These  exercises 
revealed  that  three  of  the  children  in 
the  exposed  group  were  completely 
colour  blind  while  others  had  varying 
degrees  of  impaired  colour  vision. 

The  exposed  children  were 
recruited  through  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Childrens  Motherisk  program, 
a consultation  service  that  provides 
information  about  the  fetal  risks 
associated  with  various  exposures 
during  pregnancy.  Christine  Till,  a 
graduate  student  in  psychology,  tox- 
icology and  neuroscience  at  U of  T 
working  with  researchers  from  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  led  the 
study  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  journal  Teratology. 

The  study  was  Till’s  master’s  the- 
sis and  evolved  out  of  her  efforts  to 
combine  her  two  research  interests, 
neuropsychology  and  toxicology,  in 
an  area  where  she  says  this  perspec- 
tive is  lacking.  “No  one  really  looks  at 
the  subtle  effects  on  brain  develop- 
ment such  as  effects  on  learning, 


memory  and  other  areas  of  the  brain 
that  are  developing  in  utero  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  post-natally.” 

Till  chose  to  examine  vision 
because  impairments  in  the  visual 
system  are  commonly  associated  with 
occupational  exposure  to  organic  sol- 
vents in  adults.  The  findings  build  on 
a 1999  Motherisk  study  that  showed 
an  increased  risk  of  major  birth 
defects  from  occupational  exposure 
to  organic  solvents  during  pregnancy. 

The  current  study  also  found 
some  mild  cognitive  impairment 
among  children  whose  mothers  were 
exposed,  but  Till  emphasized  that 
these  preliminary  data  are  not  as 
conclusive  as  the  results  on  vision. 
She  did,  however,  say  that  deficient 
colour  vision  could  have  an  impact 
on  children’s  ability  to  learn.  “There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  if  you’re  see- 
ing colours  differently  you’ll  have 
difficulty  when  colour  is  used  as  an 
educational  tool.”  Teachers  use 
colour  to  teach  reading,  math  and 
other  skills  and  children  who  can’t 
distinguish  the  colours  could  be  at  a 
disadvantage,  she  said. 

Despite  these  findings,  however, 
Motherisk  counsellors  and  physicians 
must  be  cautious  when  they  advise 
women  who  work  in  environments 
with  organic  solvents,  Till  said. 
Ontario  law  does  not  require 
employers  to  remove  women  of 
childbearing  age  from  these  potential 
hazards  and  if  women  refuse  to  work 
around  the  chemicals  they  could  lose 
their  salaries  or  even  their  jobs.  “This 
really  is  a problem  with  our  policy- 
makers and  our  current  legislation  in 
Ontario,”  she  said.  So  doctors  inform 
women  about  all  of  the  risks,  urge 
them  to  avoid  exposure  as  much  as 
possible  and  counsel  them  to  use  all 
of  the  protective  barriers  available, 
such  as  gloves  and  masks. 


Pageant  wagon  used  in  the  1977 production  of  the  York  Cycle. 

Reining  in  the  Parade 

Historical  pageant  wagons  seeking  new  lot  in  life 
By  Michah  Rynor 


SO  WHERE  DO  YOU  STORE  A PARADE  ON  CAMPUS? 
That’s  the  vexing  question  being  asked  by  Poculi 
Ludique  Societas,  or  PLS,  a group  of  medieval 
and  Renaissance  players  at  U of  T. 

PLS,  (which,  in  English  translates  into  “The 
Drinking  and  Playing  Society”)  is  made  up  of  students, 
faculty  and  community  members  and  it  boasts  the  world’s 
only  collection  of  pageant  wagon  stages  — 12  in  all. 

But  the  coach  house  shed  behind  the  Kelly  Library  at 
the  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  is  being  torn 
down  in  October  to  make  v/ay  for  a parking  lot.  And  this 
means  that  these  stages  on  wheels  need  a new  parking  lot 
of  their  own. 

Pageant  wagons  travelled  from  town  to  town  during 
the  Middle  Ages  bringing  comedies,  tragedies  and  reli- 
gious plays  to  peasants  and  royals  alike.  “We  acquired 
most  of  these  wagons  in  1977  in  order  to  do  the  kinds  of 
performance  research  that  the  PLS  is  known  for 
throughout  the  world,”  says  Professor  Alexandra 
Johnston  of  the  Records  of  Early  English  Drama  and 
chair  of  PLS. 

Johnston  says  it’s  imperative  to  keep  all  12  wagons  on 
campus  and  in  good  working  order  because  some  mam- 
moth, day-long  plays  like  the  York  Cycle  have  close  to  50 
episodes  with  just  as  many  different  sets. 

“With  only  12  wagons  to  work  with  as  it  is,  we  already 
have  to  constantly  change  the  sets  on  the  wagons  while 
the  play  is  going  on,”  she  says.  “If  we  had  any  fewer  wag- 
ons it  would  make  it  an  intolerable  theatrical  performance 
with  no  validity  as  an  experiment  or  research  tool.” 

The  12  stages  were  originally  6'  x 12'  hay  wagons 
bought  from  southern  Ontario  farmers  which  were  then 
converted  into  mini-theatres  by  PLS  carpenters.  Some  are 
richly  carved  with  angels  while  some  are  double-deckered. 


Others  are  very  plain  and  some  even  have  hoisting  arms 
to  make  actors  fly  up  to  heaven,  or  dive  into  hell. 

“There  is  no  set  of  wagons  like  this  anywhere  in  the 
world,”  Johnston  says.  “Even  our  British  colleagues  have 
to  go  out  to  the  countryside  whenever  they  wish  to  put 
on  a play  and  transport  a hay  wagon  to  the  performance 
location,  convert  it  into  a stage  and  then  send  it  back  to 
the  farm  when  they  are  finished  with  it.”  In  fact,  even 
the  Stratford  Shakespearean  Festival  will  be  renting  one 
of  the  PLS  wagons  next  summer  to  help  celebrate  their 
50th  anniversary  — at  a cost  of  $5,000. 

Johnston  admits  that,  for  the  most  part,  pageant  wagons 
remain  a frustrating  theatrical  mystery  to  scholars  since  no 
pictures  have  survived  of  what  they  actually  looked  like. 
Only  snippets  from  historical  records,  such  as  one  descrip- 
tion (dated  1433)  from  York,  give  researchers  a few 
meagre  clues  as  to  how  they  were  operated  and  decorated. 
It  is  from  these  records  — and  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  PLS  scholars  — that  we  know  as  much  as  we  do  today. 

The  group  dates  back  to  a U of  T seminar  in  1965 
on  medieval  drama.  Now  independent,  PLS  collabo- 
rates with  REED  and  operates  in  affiliation  with  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  and  the  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama. 

One  possible  solution,  currently  being  discussed  with 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  would  see  the  wagons 
housed  in  an  airplane  hangar  owned  by  U of  T’s  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies  in  Downsview.  But  this  location 
would  mean  that  every  time  PLS  needed  the  wagons, 
trucks  would  have  to  be  hired  at  great  expense  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  campus. 

“We’ve  been  squatting  at  St.  Mike’s  for  all  these  years 
and  they’ve  been  wonderful  but  they  have  a great  demand 
for  parking  now  that  their  new  residence  is  finished.” 


Munk  Centre  Oversees  Gelber 


BYSUETOYE 

If  Rhodes  scholar,  author 

and  Canadian  diplomat  Lionel 
Gelber  were  alive  today,  he  would  be 
very  proud  of  his  niece,  Nancy  G elber. 

As  chair  of  the  Gelber 
Foundation,  she  forged  a partnership 
with  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies  to  oversee 
administration  of  the  annual 
$50,000  prize.  Described  by  The 
Economist  as  “the  world’s  most 
important  award  for  non-fiction,” 
the  prize  was  established  12  years 
ago  by  Lionel  Gelber  to  promote  the 
study  of  international  affairs  and  to 
increase  popular  interest  in  foreign 
policy  and  politics. 

“We  needed  to  find  a venue  for 
the  awards  presentation  that  will 


move  the  prize  to  the  next  level  and 
there  was  this  wonderful  Munk 
Centre,  waiting  to  do  all  this  stuff,” 
said  Gelber.  “It  was  a dream  and  a 
perfect  partnership.” 

University  Professor  Janice 
Stein,  director  of  the  Munk  Centre 
and  chair  of  the  jury  selection  com- 
mittee for  the  Gelber  prize,  agreed. 
“There’s  a natural  fit  between  the 
mandate  of  the  Munk  Centre  and 
the  Lionel  Gelber  Prize,”  she  said. 
“Both  the  prize  and  the  Munk 
Centre  seek  to  promote  the  finest 
scholarship  and  writing  in  the  field 
of  global  relations  and  to  make  this 
work  accessible  to  the  informed 
public.”  The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
sponsored  the  awards  presentation 
in  previous  years. 

The  new  arrangement  emerged 


from  Stein’s  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  foundation  and  her  involve- 
ment on  the  jury  committee  for  the 
past  two  years.  Stein  personally  knew 
Gelber  and  described  him  as  “a  man 
of  upstanding  intellect  and  passion 
who  wrote  early  and  prescient  work 
on  the  North  Atlantic  relationships 
but  lived  his  life  as  a scholar  and 
diplomat  by  engaging  the  public.” 
This  year’s  winner  is  Lord  Robert 
Skidelsky,  author  of  the  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  Fightingfor  Britain 
1937-1946  (MacMillan).  “This 
book  is  fundamental  reading  for  any- 
one interested  in  the  contemporary 
dynamics  of  globalization,”  said 
Stein.  The  Toronto  awards  ceremo- 
ny, scheduled  for  Sept.  25  has  been 
delayed  due  to  the  terrorist  attacks 
in  the  United  States. 
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COURTESY  POCULI  LUDIQUE  SOCIETAS 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


invent 

Hewlett  Packard 
LaserJet  1 200 

8MB/15PPM/1200dpi/PS  Ievel2 
IEEE  & USB 
Win  & Mac 


$575. 


00 


While  supplies  last  - limited  quantity 


IBM  Thinkpad  iSeries  93U 

Pill  750MHz 

64MB,  20GB  harddrive, 

13.3”  TFT,  8x  DVD,  56K 
WinME 


$1955. 


00 


IBM  NetVista  A21i  B4U 

Intel  Pill  1GHz,  MidTower 

128MB,  40GB  harddrive, 

CDRW,  56K,  nVidia 
10/100  ethemet  card 
WinME 

00 


$1270. 


monitor  not  included 


TOSHIBA 

Notebooks 


Satellite  1800  Specials 
Series  SI  00 

Celeron  800MHz 
128MB  ram,  15GB  harddrive 
CDROM,  56K  fax/modem 
13.3”  TFT,  10/100  ethernet 

Free  Carrying  Case 

$1699.00 

Series  S200 

Pentium  850MHz 
128MB  ram,  15GB  harddrive 
DVD,  56K  fax/modem 
14.1”  TFT,  10/100  ethernet 

Free  Carrying  Case 

$2249.°° 

University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
el:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-796 
computer  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  computer 
shop  J Visit  our  Web  Site  at  shop  J 
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A Day  of  Mourning 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
this  university  a commitment  to 
tolerance  and  respect,  two  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  a 
civilized  society.  In  the  days  follow- 
ing Sept.  11,  they  have  become  a 
hallmark  of  this  university.” 

It  was  a message  that  permeated 
his  remarks  at  the  Sept.  14  remem- 
brance ceremony  at  Hart  House. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  is  a 
composite  of  numerous  nationali- 
ties, cultures,  religions  and  creeds. 
As  an  institution,  we  are,  in  micro- 
cosm, a mirror  of  the  world  itself. 
But  precisely  because  we  are  a cen- 
tre of  higher  learning,  we  must  not 
become  a mirror  of  the  kind  of 
intolerance  and  suspicion  that 
would  assault  reason  during  these 
unsettling  days.  The  tragic  events 
of  this  past  week  serve  to  remind  us 
of  our  social  responsibilities  and  of 
the  valuable  role  that  universities 
can  play  in  finding  remedies  for 
the  most  complex  problems 
confronting  humanity.  This  is  the 
leadership  that  those  of  us  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  can  and 


must  give  in  times  of  crisis.” 

The  same  theme  was  alsp  evident 
in  the  messages  to  U of  T at 
Scarborough  (UTSC)  by  Principal 
Paul  Thompson  and  U of  T at 
Mississauga  (UTM)  by  Principal 
Bob  McNutt. 

So  far,  there  are  no  signs  the 
U of  T atmosphere  of  tolerance  and 
mutual  respect  is  fraying.  According 
to  Campus  Police  Services,  with  the 
exception  of  one  case  of  graffiti, 
there  are  no  reports  of  any  incidents 
on  any  of  the  three  campuses 
related  to  the  Sept.  11  tragedy. 

The  fabric  might  even  be 
strengthened  as  campus  groups 
spontaneously  initiate  seminars, 
round  tables  and  discussion  groups. 
Among  them,  the  Arts  and  Science 
Students’  Union  (ASSU),  in  con- 
junction with  the  dean’s  office,  held 
a campus  discussion  on  peace  and 
tolerance  last  week  in  Convocation 
Hall.  “The  event  is  important 
because  it  serves  the  undergraduate 
student  body  and  creates  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  orga- 
nize further,”  said  Rakhi  Bhavnani, 


DENTALCARE 
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president  of  ASSU. 

It  was  also  one  more  opportunity 
for  U of  T to  help  its  own  commu- 
nity look  to  the  years  that  will  fol- 
low one  interminable  day  of  horror. 

“On  Tuesday,  Sept.  11  the  world 
got  a lot  smaller,”  said  Jenna 
Slotin,  a student  of  peace  and 
conflict  studies,  at  Thursday’s 
ASSU  discussion.  “We  in  North 
America  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  watching  and  assessing  conflicts 
that  occur  in  far  away  lands,  confi- 
dent in  the  knowledge  that  we  will 
not  be  directly  affected.  Similarly, 
we  can  no  longer  rest  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  grievances  and 
frustrations  of  peoples  a world 
away  will  not  affect  us  in  our  daily 
lives. 

As  investigation  into  the  Sept. 
11  tragedy  continues,  the  emotion- 
al landscape  on  the  campus  will 
continue  to  shift.  Sheldon  Levy, 
vice-president  (government  and 
institutional  relations),  said  the 
campus  community  needs  to  know 
that  people  care,  “that  the  universi- 
ty is  taking  steps  to  ensure  safety 
and  security.”  Levy  convened  the 
group  of  senior  administrators  who 
are  monitoring  the  campus  envi 
ronment.  Its  first  meeting  was 
within  hours  of  the  deadly  strikes 
against  the  U.S. 

The  members  represent  key 
administrative  areas  of  the  universi 
ty  — ranging  from  the  provost’s 
office  to  student  affairs,  from 
human  resources  to  police  services 
Each  provides  updates  on  the 
campus  environment.  3 1 101 

“We  challenge  each  other  to 
think  through  experiences  that  we 
have  had  in  related  situations  and 
we  ask  each  other  what  resource 
should  we  put  in  place  to  be  proac 
tive,”  Levy  said.  “And  we  do  so 
knowing  that  the  best  possible  out 
come  will  be  that  it  wasn’t  needed 
We’ve  got  our  ears,  eyes  and  minds 
open.” 
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Family  Care  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

~~  Upcoming  Workshops,  Seminars  and  Groups: 


The  “Under  5”  Set:  A Noon  Hour  Discussion  Group  For  Parents  of  Young  Children  Oct.19 


Father’s  Group 

Oct.  5,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  7 

Choosing  Child  Care  That  Works  for  Your  Family 

Oct.  12,  Dec.  4 

Maternity  Leave  Planning  for  Staff  and  Faculty 

Oct.  16,  Dec.  1 1 

A Parent’s  Guide  to  the  Internet  (at  Family  Housing) 

(at  U ofT  Mississauga) 

Nov.  1 
Nov.  7 

Birthing  Alternatives: 

The  Role  of  the  Midwife 

Nov.  8 

Dealing  with  Aging  Parents  (at  U of  T Scarborough) 

Nov.  20 

Helping  Students  through  Crisis: 

Session  I - A Referral  Guide  for  Front  Line  Staff 
Session  II  - A Resource  Guide  for  Front  Line  Staff 

Nov.  20 
Dec.  4 

How  to  Advocate  for  Elderly  Family  Members 

Nov.  27 

Working  with  Your  Child’s  School  (online  workshop) 

Nov.  27 

Help!  I Have  Teenagers  (at  U of  T Mississauga) 

Dec.  5 

All  events  are  free  but  many  require  advance  registration  by  phone  or  e-mail. 

Family  Care  Office 

U ofT  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre,  214  College  Street 
(416)  978-0951 

E-mail:  family.care@utoronto.ca 

Visit  us  at  our  website:  www.lihrary.ntnrnntn.ra/familyrare 


The  Family  Care  Office  provides  free  confidential  information,  referral  and  guidance  on  child  care, 
elder  care,  parenting  and  other  family  issues  to  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  community. 
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Major  Gift  for  Sexual 
Diversity  Studies 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

The  two-year-old  sexual 
diversities  studies  (SDS)  pro- 
gram received  a major  boost  with  a 
recent  $200,000  donation  from 
financier  Mark  Bonham,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Bonham  & Co. 
Inc.  Asset  Management,  a diversi- 
fied Canadian  financial  services 
corporation.  The  gift  will  provide  a 
teaching  stipend  allowing  the  addi- 
tion of  one  full  or  two  half-courses 
to  the  program. 

The  program  is  known  for  its 
research  into  the  nature  of  sexual 
identity  and  orientation,  asking 
students 
to  ques- 
tion such 
labels  as 
gay,  les- 
bian, heterosexual,  normative  and 
queer  through  three  core  courses 
and  in  over  20  offerings  in  various 
departments  across  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science. 

“I  think  University  College  is 
taking  the  right  approach  in  creat- 
ing strong  undergraduate  programs 
that  bring  together  a variety  of  aca- 
demic disciplines,”  said  Bonham, 
who  graduated  from  U of  T with  a 
bachelor  of  commerce  degree  in 
1982.  “I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  the  success  of  the  SDS  program 
and  see  this  as  a leading-edge  topic 
for  research  and  study  in  todays 
society.” 

This  is  the  third  major  gift  that 


Bonham  has  made  to  U of  T,  the 
first  being  a $l-million  donation  to 
establish  the  Bonham  Centre  for 
Finance  at  the  Joseph  L.  Rotman 
School  of  Management. 

Bonham  donated  another  $5 
million  to  the  Rotman  School  to 
establish  two  chairs  in  asset  man- 
agement and  international  finance, 
a financial  research  and  training 
lab,  scholarships  for  MBA  students 
and  funds  for  the  further  expansion 
of  the  Bonham  Centre. 

“The  SDS  program,  like  other 
college  programs  that  don’t  have  a 
lot  of  base  funding,  always  has  to 
fight  for  funds,”  said  Professor 
Mariana 
Valverde, 
acting 
director 
of  the 
program.  “With  this  gift,  we  are 
able  to  design  and  teach  a course 
specifically  for  this  program.” 

Nadia  Bello,  a student  in  history, 
equity  and  sexual  diversity  studies 
at  U of  T,  believes  strongly  that  this 
program  is  necessary  for  students 
like  her. 

“Sexuality  studies  is  a very  critical 
field,  given  the  way  society  feels 
about  sex  in  general  with  all  of  the 
taboos  and  feelings  that  it’s  danger- 
ous,” she  said.  “But  the  program  is 
also  a rallying  point  for  students  on 
campus  like  me  who  aren’t  heterosex- 
ually  identified  because  now  there  is 
a place  where  we  can  learn  about  our- 
selves from  a variety  of  perspectives.” 
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Student  Voices 


The  Longest  Journey 

Civil  war  survivor  enrols  in  international  development  at  UTSC 

By  Jamie  Harrison 


Iuciano  Moro  Jamba  has  seen  a lot  of 

things  in  his  short  life  — civil  war,  family 
-^/upheaval  and  life  in  a refugee  camp.  He  has 
witnessed  the  cruelty  of  neighbours  and  the  kindness 
of  strangers. 

“My  story  behind  coming  to  Canada  is  quite  hum- 
bling,” says  Jamba.  “It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  think  of 
if  you  come  from  such  a background  like  mine.” 

Jamba  came  to  Canada  last 
year  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  Scarborough’s 
(UTSC)  international  develop- 
ment studies  program.  He  began 
his  studies  this  month  and  plans 
to  use  his  U ofT  experiences  to 
help  others  displaced  by  war, 
poverty  and  politics. 

Bom  in  Sudan,  Jamba  was  the 
sixth  of  eight  children.  His  Italian 
given  name  honours  the  country  in 
which  he  was  conceived  and  where 
his  father  studied  theology.  The 
outbreak  of  civil  war  saw  a mass 
exodus  of  families  to  cramped 
Ugandan  refugee  camps  where  life 
was  hard  and  the  chances  of  post- 
secondary education  only  a dream. 

Jamba’s  family  had  to  rely  on 
his  mother  after  his  father’s 
death  in  the  early  1980s.  As  a refugee  in  Uganda,  he 
would  have  to  pay  double  the  tuition  of  Ugandan  res- 
idents for  post-secondary  education.  He  found  some 
scholarships  administered  through  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees.  It  was  through  the 
commission  that  Jamba  was  put  on  a waiting  list  for  a 
scholarship  from  the  Hugh  Pilkington  Charitable 
Trust,  which  provides  post-secondary  educational 
opportunities  to  refugees  in  eastern  Africa. 

While  waiting  for  a spot  to  become  available,  he  was 
told  that  a representative  from  the  World  University 


Services  of  Canada  (WUSC)  would  be  in  Uganda  to 
interview  refugee  students  interested  in  studying  in 
Canada.  That  had  Jamba  considering  the  possibilities  of 
leaving  the  refugee  camp  behind;  he  knew  that  by  going 
to  Canada,  he  had  a chance  at  something  greater. 

“I  thought  if  I could  emigrate  to  Canada  to  setde  then 
I could  further  my  education.  In  turn,  I could  use  that 
education  to  help  my  people.”  With  only  10  spots 
available  through'WUSC,  Jamba 
was  disheartened  to  learn  that 
more  than  100  others  had  been 
granted  interviews. 

“I  really  had  no  idea  about 
Canadian  universities,”  he  says. 
“The  University  of  Toronto  was 
the  first  university  that  accepted 
me.  I hadn’t  realized  the  prestige 
that  the  University  of  Toronto 
holds  until  I arrived  in  Canada.  I 
realized  I would  be  studying  at 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions  in 
North  America.  That  made  me 
very  excited.” 

During  his  first  few  days  in 
Canada,  Jamba  found  himself 
alone.  “The  UTSC  committee  of 
the  World  University  Services  of 
Canada  made  me  feel  very 
welcome  and  at  home,”  he  says. 
“Every  other  student  was  very  friendly  and  I got  to  feel 
that  this  was  a community.” 

Once  he  completes  his  studies,  Jamba  plans  to  keep 
Canada  as  his  home  base  while  working  in  developing 
countries  around  the  world.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
be  able  to  work  in  Sudan  where  the  civil  war  rages  on. 

“My  interest  was  initially  in  environmental  science,  but 
because  of  the  experiences  in  the  Sudan  and  Uganda,  I 
changed  my  mind,”  he  says.  “I  want  to  do  something  with 
community  development,  where  I can  give  back  to  my 
people.” 


Innovations  Foundation  Expands  Business  Plan  Competition 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

Building  on  the  success 

of  its  2000  business  plan  com- 
petition for  high-tech  and  biotech 
business  ideas,  the  Innovations 
Foundation  is  widening  the  field 
for  the  2001  initiative  to  include 
more  entrants. 

The  first  competition  — which 
was  open  only  to  U of  T students,' 
faculty,  staff  and  alumni  — inspired 
200  entrepreneurs  to  submit  40 
business  plans.  In  the  2001 
Innovations  Challenge  all  entrepre- 


neurs in  southern  Ontario  affiliated 
with  the  university  or  one  of  the 
competition’s  sponsors  can  submit 
plans. 

“Last  year’s  competition  was  a 
great  success  so  we  opened  it  up  to 
enable  more  entrepreneurs  to  take 
part  this  year,”  said  George  Adams, 
Innovations  Foundation  chief  exec- 
utive officer.  Adams  said  the  prime 
benefit  of  the  competition  is  access 
to  venture  capital  sources. 

“Venture  capital  firms  see  five  or 
six  business  plans  a day  so  it’s  very 
hard  for  entrepreneurs  with  ideas  to 


get  noticed.  Our  competition  helps 
entrepreneurs  receive  direct  feed- 
back and  for  the  winners  to  cut 
through  the  competition  and 
directly  pitch  venture  capitalists.” 

Last  year’s  top  six  entrants  have 
been  offered  a total  of  more  than  $3 
million  in  financing.  Workshops  on 
the  development  of  business  teams 
and  plans  will  be  held  in  advance  of 
the  submission  deadline  of  Oct.  31. 
Full  details  on  the  competition  can 
be  found  at  www.innovationsfoun- 
dation.utoronto.ca. 

Entrants  can  also  learn  about 


developing  business  plans  through 
online  discussions  with  judges. 
“Entrants  don’t  need  everything  to 
enter.  If  they  have  a good  idea  but 
not  a team,  or  would  like  to  join  a 
team,  they  can  share  their  expecta- 
tions online  or  come  to  the  work- 
shop to  meet  others,”  Adams  said. 

Each  plan  is  graded  at  least  five 
times  and  the  top  six  are  invited 
to  present  their  plans  to  a panel 
of  experts  for  final  judging. 
Winners  will  be  announced  in 
early  December. 

The  winners  will  receive  more 


than  $200,000  in  cash  and  goods 
and  services  from  sponsors,  which 
include  Compaq,  Microsoft, 
Gowlings  Lafleur  Henderson, 
Simms  McBurney,  Venngo,  ITPR, 
Deloitte  Touche  and  the 
Canadian  Youth  Business 
Foundation.  The  competition  is 
sponsored  by  Brightspark,  TRIAX 
New  Millenium  Internet  Fund, 
University  Medical  Discoveries 
Fund,  TRIAX  New  Generation 
Biotech  Fund  and  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada- 
IRAP. 
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If  you  need  to  recycle  your 
household  batteries,  please 
visit  one  of  our  depots: 

East  lobby,  Sidney  Smith  Hall 
Main  lobby,  Med  Science  Bldg. 

Basement  bay,  215  Huron  St. 
North  lobby,  Dentistry 
Third  floor  lobby,  OISE 
Basement  receiving,  McLennan 
Physical  Labs,  255  Huron  St. 

For  more  information  on 
recycling,  please  call  the 
Recycling  hotline  at 


2001  J.  TUZO  WILSON  LECTURE 

TAKING  THE  FINGERPRINTS  OF  GLORAL  SEA  LEVEL  RISE 

BY 

DR.  JERRY  X.  MITROVICA 

J.  Tuzo  Wilson  Professor  of  Geophysics 
Department  of  Physics,  University  of  Toronto 

J.J.R.  McLeod  Auditorium 

(Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 Kings  College  Circle) 

8:00  p.m.  Wednesday,  September  26, 2001 

Refreshments  Afterwards 

Free  Lecture,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto,  For  Information  Call  416-978-5175 

Department  of  Physics 
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UofT  Staff  and  Faculty: 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT.  KNEE.  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


tw  Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

*w\A/e  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

-To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 
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_ PEKJTIA_ 
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* L I M I T E O 

Robtmakers  and  Legal  Tailors 

Solid  Traditions 

upheld  by 

Master  Robemakers 


’a  fitness  appraisers 
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St.  george/bloor  - jane/Bloor  - Lawrence  East 

(416)  337-2671 


A 
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225  Richmond  Street  West,  Suite  401 
Toronto,  ON  M5V  1W2 
tel:  416.  340.6534/ax-  416.  340.0635 
Toll  Free:  1.877.89  ROBES  (76287) 
Web  Site:  www.imperialrobes.com 
E-mail:  info@imperialrobes.com 


A Reflection  of 
Superior  Standards 

• Quality  craftsmanship 

• Made-to-measure 
tailoring 

• Finest  imported  and 
domestic  fabrics 


Specializing  in 
ceremonial  robes  and 
all  academic  attire 
and  accessories. 


DAISKA  D/XNCA  DANKA  DANKA  DAfSfCA 

PROD!  JCT  LINE  INFORMATION 


TOSHIBA  E-STUDIO  45 


CANON  1120/1150 


WHY  LOOK  ANY  FURTHER  WHEN  YOU  CAN  GET  QUALITY  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS,  EXCELLENT  VALUE  AND  GREAT 
SERVICE  FROM  DANKA  CANADA.  WE  PROVIDE  INNOVATIVE,  HIGH  QUALITY  IMAGING  COMMUNICATION 

SOLUTIONS  FOR  COMPANIES  OF  ALL  SIZES 


TOSHIBA  DP6570 


YOUR  fltW  CHOICE  DIGITAL 


DANKA 

9110 


MARK  CERKOWNYK,  SENIOR  SALES  EXECUTIVE  DANKA  CANADA 
717  BAY  STREET  GR.  FLOOR  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5G  2J9  TEL:  416  597-8020  EXT:  232  FAX:  416-  597-9417 
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Mentoring  Is  the  Best  Medicine 

Between  teaching  and  her  medical  practice > Dr.  JVliriam  Rossi  has  inspired  a generation  of  minority  students 

By  Stacey  Gibson 


It’s  1946,  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS  IN  MEDFORD,  MASS. 
Nine-year-old  Miriam  is  setting  up  lawn  chairs  in  a 
circle  in  her  backyard. 

She  is  preparing  to  tutor  neighbourhood  children  in 
English  and  math.  She  will  hold  reading  sessions.  She  will 
teach  them  “strategies  for  learning.”  They  will  forfeit  an  hour 
or  two  of  swimming,  comic-book  reading  and  whatever  mis- 
chief grade-schoolers  devise  during  their  few  short  months  of 
freedom.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  they  will  voluntarily  show  up 
at  her  house  again  the  next  day.  And  the  next. 

Fifty-five  years  later,  students  still  seek  Miriam  Rossi’s 
counsel.  As  associate  dean  of  student  affairs  at  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  — a role  from  which  she  has  just  retired  — 
Rossi  advised  students  on  academics,  careers,  personal  con- 
cerns, finances,  you  name  it.  She  still  practises  adolescent 
medicine  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  while  teaching 
in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics.  “Mentoring  is  something 
that’s  very  natural,”  she  says.  “You  just  do  it.  If  I have  the 
information  and  it  could  be  helpful  to  somebody,  why  hold 
on  to  it?” 

In  her  13  years  at  student  affairs,  she  has  applied  her  prag- 
matic approach  to  mentoring  minority  students.  Nine  years 
ago  three  black  medical  students  approached  Rossi  and 
administrative  co-ordinator  Diana  Alii  regarding  the  lack  of 
aboriginal  and  black  students  in  U of  T’s  medical  school. 
Along  with  a few  residents,  the  group  founded  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Blacks  in  Health 
Sciences  and  began  holding  outreach  sessions  in  high  schools. 

The  following  year,  they  formed  the  Summer  Mentorship 
Program  to  impress  upon  black  and  aboriginal  students  that 
a career  in  health  sciences  was  within  reach.  The  competi- 
tive program  allows  high  school  students  to  job-shadow  a 
variety  of  health  professionals  — physicians,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  nutritionists  — for  five  weeks  as  well  as  attend 


medical  seminars  and  learn  such  skills  as  crafting  a resume. 
Students  can  spend  a second  summer  working  in  a U of  T 
lab  and  the  third  summer  a lucky  few  participate  in  a 
research  co-op  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 

Woganee  Filate  completed  all  three  tiers  of  the  program  and 
has  just  started  her  master’s  at  U ofT  in  community  health  and 
epidemiology.  Not  only  did  the  program  give  her  confidence, 
she  says,  but  Rossi  in  particular  inspired  her  to  attend  U of  T:  “I 
knew  that  if  I was  ever  feeling  like,  Oh,  my  first  year  is  really 
hard,  or,  I don’t  know  if  this  is  really  what  I want,  Dr.  Rossi  and 
-her  office  would  be  there  to  give  me  support  and  advice.” 

After  earning  a master’s  degree  in  nutrition  and  biochem- 
istry from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1961,  Rossi  worked  as  an 
instructor  at  a Boston  hospital,  then  as  a teacher  and  a public 


health  nutritionist  in  New  York  City.  At  33,  she  was  in  the  first 
graduating  class  of  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New 
York  City.  When  her  husband,  an  engineering  executive,  was 
transferred  to  Milan  in  1973,  Rossi  had  to  earn  an  Italian  med- 
ical degree  — a challenge  for  someone  who  didn’t  speak  the 
language. 

“I  had  to  write  a thesis,  learn  Italian,  go  to  classes,  do  oral 
exams  because  they  didn’t  have  any  written  exams,”  she  says.  A 
year  after  she  began  practising  in  Milan  her  husband  accepted 
a job  in  Toronto  and  in  1981  Rossi  earned  staff  positions  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  U of  T. 

Rossi  credits  her  parents  for  encouraging  her  mentoring  and 
academic  interests.  Both  were  voracious  readers  and  stocked 
her  bookshelf  with  the  poetry  of  Langston  Hughes  and  such 
books  as  Up  from  Slavery , the  autobiography  of  Booker  T 
Washington,  an  emancipated  slave  who  struggled  to  bring  free- 
dom and  education  to  his  race. 

“Every  kid  should  read  this  book  — not  just  every  black  kid, 
but  every  kid  — because  it  talks  about  someone  who  found 
himself  in  a difficult  time,  in  a culture  that  did  not  appreciate 
him  because  of  physical  characteristics  and  he  had  to  use  differ- 
ent ways  to  overcome  that,”  she  says.  “It  also  helps  kids  realize 
that  there  are  other  people  who’ve  had  it  worse.” 

While  she  is  clearly  hesitant  to  focus  on  the  political  history 
of  her  younger  self — in  fact  she  prefers  it  not  be  mentioned  at 
all  — the  parallel  between  her  own  life’s  challenges  and  her 
work  with  students  is  strong.  She  grew  up  in  the  pre-civil  rights 
era  when  women  weren’t  encouraged  to  go  into  medicine  and 
private  medical  schools  weren’t  giving  them  scholarships. 

“The  cards  were  stacked  against  me  in  the  States,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  because  I was  black,  but  they  were  really  stacked 
against  me  because  I was  a woman,”  she  says.  “It  made  me 
understand  I had  to  work  harder  — and  smarter  — to  get 

certain  things.” 


Review  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 


On  June  30,  2002,  Professor 
Adel  Sedra  completes  nine  years  in 
office  as  Vice-President  and  Provost.  In 
anticipation  of  the  search  for  his  successor, 
the  President  has  appointed  a committee 
to  review  the  Provosts  Office.  The  review 
should  consider  the  key  issues  and  chal- 
lenges that  will  face  the  University  in  the 
next  five  to  ten  years  and  the  role  of  the 
Provost  as  the  University’s  Chief  Academic 
Officer  in  those  issues.  It  should  review  the 
current  functions,  structure  and  perfor- 
mance of  the  Provosts  Office  and  recom- 
mend what  changes  or  improvements 
should  be  made  in  light  of  the  above.  The 
review  report  will  serve  both  to  inform  the 
selection  of  the  next  Provost  and  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  Provost,  once  that 
individual  is  appointed. 

Presently,  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  functions  as  both  the  Chief 
Academic  Officer  and  Chief  Budget 
Officer  of  the  University.  He  has  reporting 
to  him  twenty-five  Principals  and  Deans, 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies,  the  Director  of  the  Transitional 
Year  Program  and  the  Chief  Librarian  The 
Provost  leads  the  academic  planning  for 
the  University,  constructs  the  overall  bud- 
get framework,  and  recommends  budget 
allocations  to  the  academic  divisions.  The 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 
includes  an  Associate  Provost  (who  is  also 
the  Vice-President,  Policy  Development) 
and  four  Vice-Provosts  with  responsibility 
for  Faculty,  Students,  Space  and  Facilities 
Planning,  and  Planning  and  Budget.  A 


The  search  process  for  the 

Vice-President  and  Provost  will  be 
initiated  in  conjunction  with  the  review 
of  the  Provosts  portfolio.  Professor 
Robert  J.  Birgeneau,  President,  has 
struck  a committee,  with  a mandate  to 
undertake  an  international  search,  to 
advise  him  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Provost.  He  intends 
to  bring  a recommendation  to  the 
Governing  Council  for  consideration 
early  in  the  new  year. 

The  membership  of  the  committee 
is  as  follows: 


fifth  Vice-Provost,  who  is  also  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  has  responsibility  for 
Relations  with  Health  Care  Institutions. 

In  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office,  the  Provost  reports  to  the  President 
and  works  closely  with  the  leadership  of  the 
academic  divisions  that  report  to  him,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  vice-presidential  port- 
folios. Without  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
review,  the  Review  Committee  is  expected 
to  address  a number  of  specific  issues  with 
respect  to  the  structure  and  effectiveness  of 
these  relationships.  These  include: 

1 . The  role  of  the  Provosts  Office  and  its 
relationship  with  the  academic  divisions,  in 
all  academic  matters  and  with  particular 
regard  to  the  Provost’s  overall  responsibility 
for  academic  planning  and  associated  bud- 
get allocations. 

2.  The  leadership  role  of  the  Provost’s 
office  in  pursuing  the  key  academic  priori- 
ties of  the  University,  in  particular: 

(a)  the  expansion  of  the  Mississauga  and 
Scarborough  campuses;  (b)  faculty  renewal; 
(c)  student  recruitment,  admissions,  stu- 
dent aid,  and  student  services;  (d)  the 
enhancement  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence, particularly  at  the  undergraduate 
level;  and  (e)  graduate  education  and 
graduate  student  support. 

3.  The  role  of  the  Provost’s  Office  within 
the  new  administrative  structure  of  the 
senior  management  of  the  University,  and  in 
particular  the  relationship  of  die  Office  to 
other  Vice-Presidential  portfolios  as  follows: 
(a)  the  relationship  with  the  Vice- 
President,  Research  and  International 


Professor  Robert  J.  Birgeneau,  President 
(Chair):  Professor  Rona  Abramovitch, 
Director,  Transitional  Year  Program  and 
Acting  Principal,  Woodsworth  College; 
Professor  Dyanne  Affonso,  Dean, 

Faculty  of  Nursing;  Professor  David 
Beach,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Music; 
University  Professor  Richard  Bond, 
Director,  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics;  Professor  Jack 
Carr,  Department  of  Economics,  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  and  Chair, 
Academic  Board;  Professor  Yu-Ling 
Cheng,  Chair,  Division  of  Engineering 
Science,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 


Relations  in  matters  such  as  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  program  and  government 
research  infrastructure  programs;  (b)  the 
relationship  with  the  Vice-President, 
Business  Affairs  in  matters  such  as  the 
development  of  the  University’s  budget 
framework,  and  space  planning  and  capital 
construction;  (c)  the  relationship  with  the 
Vice-President,  Government  and 
Institutional  Relations  in  matters  such  as 
the  provincial  operating  grant,  special 
funding  programs,  enrolment  growth  and 
reporting  of  enrolment;  (d)  the  relationship 
with  the  Vice-President,  Human  Resources 
in  matters  relating  to  faculty  recruitment; 
(e)  the  relationship  with  the  Vice-President 
and  Chief  Advancement  Officer  in  matters 
such  as  the  vetting  and  approval  of  all  pro- 
posals and  donor  agreements,  and  the  role 
of  the  Provost  in  fundraising  for  and  stew- 
ardship of  major  gifts;  and  (f)  the  relation- 
ship with  the  Vice-President,  Policy 
Development  and  Associate  Provost  in 
matters  such  as  academic  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  (g)  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Planning  and  Budget  in  providing  institu- 
tional data  analysis  in  support  of  all  Vice- 
Presidential  portfolios. 

4.  The  role  of  the  Provost  in  the  tenure 
process  and  the  review  of  tenure  files  in  the 
Provost’s  office. 

5-  The  role  of  the  Provost’s  Office  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  hospitals,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  clinical  appointments; 
and  the  role  of  the  Vice-Provost,  Relations 
with  Health  Care  Institutions; 

6.  The  role  of  the  Provost’s  Office  in  lead- 


Engineering;  Professor  Frank 
Cunningham,  Principal,  Innis  College; 
Dr.  Jon  Dellandrea,  Vice-President  and 
Chief  Advancement  Officer;  Professor 
Emeritus  Joan  Foley,  Division  of  Life 
Sciences,  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough,  and  former  Vice-President 
and  Provost;  University  Professor  Linda 
Hutcheon,  Department  of  English, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Ms. 

Fran9oise  Ko,  Graduate  Student, 
Department  of  Pharmacology,  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  Member  of  the  Governing 
Council;  Professor  Brian  Langille,  Faculty 
of  Law,  and  Member  of  the  Governing 


ing  and  supporting  the  University’s  efforts 
in  information  technology  and  new  media. 
The  Committee  should  also  consider  the 
role  and  structure  of  the  Computing 
Management  Board  and  the  role  of  the 
Provost’s  Advisor  on  Information 
Technology. 

7.  The  relationship  of  the  Provost’s  Office 
with  the  Governing  Council  and  its  Boards 
and  Committees. 

8.  The  assessment  of  whether  or  not  the 
resources  available  to  the  Provost’s  Office 
are  adequate  for  it  to  fulfil  its  mandate. 

The  membership  of  the  committee 
is  as  follows: 

Professor  Robert  J.  Birgeneau,  President 
(Chair);  Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Mr.  Kelvin 
Andrews,  Race  Relations  and  Anti-racism 
Initiatives  Officer;  Professor  David  Beach, 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Music;  Professor  Jack 
Carr,  Department  of  Economics,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  and  Chair  of  the 
Academic  Board;  Professor  Yu-Ling 
Cheng  Chair,  Division  of  Engineering 
Science,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering;  Professor  Brian  Corman, 
Chair,  Department  of  English,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science;  Professor  Frank 
Cunningham,  Principal,  Innis  College; 
Professor  Michael  Fullan,  Dean,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto;  Professor  Usha 
George,  Associate  Dean,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  Professor  Michael  Marrus,  Dean, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Ms.  Kim 


■President  and  Provost 

Council;  Professor  Roger  Martin,  Dean, 
Rotman  School  of  Management;  Ms. 

Kim  McLean,  Associate  Principal  and 
Chief  Administrative  Officer,  University 
ofToronto  at  Scarborough;  Ms. 
Jacqueline  Orange,  Alumna,  and 
Member  of  the  Governing  Council;  Mr. 
Kashif  Pirzada,  Undergraduate  Medical 
Student,  and  Member  of  the  Governing 
Council;  Professor  Marla  Sokolowski, 
Department  of  Zoology  (Biology 
Group),  University  ofToronto  at 
Mississauga;  Professor  John  Wedge, 

Chair,  Department  of  Surgery,  Faculty  of 
Medicine;  and  Mr.  Louis  R.  Charpentier, 


McLean,  Associate  Principal  and  Chief 
Administrative  Officer,  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough;  Professor  Robert 
McNutt,  Principal,  University  ofToronto 
at  Mississauga;  Professor  David  Mock, 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  and  former 
Chair,  Planning  and  Budget  Committee; 
Ms.  Carole  Moore,  Chief  Librarian, 
University  ofToronto  Library;  Professor 
David  Naylor,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  Vice-Provost,  Relations  with  Health 
Care  Institutions;  Ms.  Rose  Patten,  Vice- 
Chair,  Business  Board;  Mr.  Kashif  Pirzada, 
Undergraduate  Medical  Student,  and 
Member  of  the  Governing  Council; 

Mr.  Jorge  Sousa,  Graduate  Student, 
Department  of  Adult  Education, 
Community  Development  and 
Counselling  Psychology,  OISE/UT,  and 
President,  Graduate  Students’  Union; 
Professor  Paul  Thompson,  Principal, 
University  ofToronto  at  Scarborough; 
and  Dr.  Chris  Cunningham,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  (Secretary). 

The  Committee  will  conduct  its  review 
during  the  month  of  October.  Submissions 
are  invited  from  all  members  of  the 
University  community  and  should  be  sent 
in  confidence  as  soon  as  possible  and  no 
later  than  October  10,  2001  to: 

Secretary  of  the  Review  Committee,  Office 
of  the  President,  Simcoe  Hall,  Rm.  206, 

27  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1A1. 
Submissions  may  also  be  sent  by  fax  to 
416-971-1360  or  bye-mail  to 
chris.cunningham@utoronto.ca. 


Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council 
(Secretary). 

The  committee  will  begin  meeting  in 
October  and  welcomes  nominations  for 
the  position.  Comments  and  nomina- 
tions should  be  submitted  in  confidence 
to:  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council  Simcoe 
Hall  Room  10627  King’s  College  Circle, 
University  ofToronto,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1A1. 

Submissions  may  also  be  sent  by 

fax  to  (416)  978-8182  or  by  e-mail  to 

l.charpentier@utoronto.ca. 


Advisory  Committee  on  the  Appointment  of  a Vice 
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Unearthing  Agriculture,  Tracking  Mood  Swings 


Childhood  asthma  costly 
health  burden:  study 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  child- 
hood asthma  in  Ontario  comes  with 
a high  price  tag  not  only  for  the 
health  care  system  but  for  the  parents 
of  children  with  the  disease, 
U of  T researchers  have  found. 

The  study  estimated  the  annual 
cost  to  society  of  asthma  care  for  one 
child  — which  includes  everything 
from  OHIP  services  to  parents’  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  and  lost  work 
days  — to  be  SI, 122  for  children 
aged  four  to  14  and  11,386  for  chil- 
dren under  four.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  information  from  339 
Ontario  children  with  asthma  and 
their  families.  “We  hope  that  these 
findings  will  help  physicians  and  gov- 
ernment decision-makers  better  un- 
derstand the  economic  impact  of  an 
illness  that  is  affecting  a growing 


number  of  children,”  said  Professor 
Wendy  Ungar,  lead  author  of  the 
study  published  in  the  August  issue 
of  Pediatric  Pulmonology. 

Until  now  there  was  no  reliable 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  childhood 
asthma  care  in  Canada  that  includ- 
ed both  direct  expenses  such  as 
hospitalization  and  medication  as 
well  as  the  indirect  economic  burden 
experienced  by  parents,  said  Ungar, 
a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Health  Policy,  Management  and 
Evaluation  and  a researcher  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  “The  ris- 
ing incidence  of  pediatric  asthma  de- 
mands that  policy-makers  have  this 
information  when  they  are  deciding 
how  to  allocate  scarce  health  care  re- 
sources.” Recent  statistics  show  that 
between  10  and  18  per  cent  of 
Canadian  children  have  asthma,  with 
variation  across  regions. 

Funding  for  the  study  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research,  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Ciba  Canada,  Inc. 
and  Glaxo  Wellcome  Canada,  Inc. 

Megan  Easton 


Evidence  of  early 
agriculture  surprising 

A U of  T study  has  unearthed  evi- 
dence that  agriculture  in  Korea  began 
much  earlier  than  previously  believed, 
a finding  that  will  help  answer 


questions  about  the  development  of 
that  country’s  society. 

By  examining  burned  refuse  at  an- 
cient village  sites  in  South  Korea, 
researcher  Gyoung-Ah  Lee  discov- 
ered samples  of  grains  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  millet  and  rice  as  well  as  mung 
beans  and  soybeans  in  the  soil.  Some 
of  these  samples  from  the  Nam  River 
system  and  the  city  of  Pusan,  carbon- 
dated  at  U of  T,  were  grown  as  far 
back  as  3500  B.C. 

“What  this  project  is  designed  to 
do  is  resolve  some  outstanding  ques- 
tions in  regards  to  the  development 
of  Korean  complex  society,  particu- 
larly its  agricultural  foundation,”  said 
Professor  Gary  Crawford  of  anthro- 
pology at  U of  T at  Mississauga,  the 
team’s  supervisor.  “Before  this  study 
we  had  only  the  vaguest  ideas  of  how 
agriculture  developed  there.” 

Possessing  this  knowledge  is  im- 
portant, he  noted,  as  researchers  try 
to  understand  how  complex  societies 
developed  around  the  world.  “We 
have  to  know  their  economic  bases 
which  means  identifying  their 
agricultural  systems.” 

Korea,  Crawford  said,  is  regarded 
as  the  cultural  crossroads  between 
Japan  and  China  during  prehistoric 
times.  Intensive  agriculture  in  japan 
ultimately  owes  its  origins  to  Chinese 
influences,  “but  those  influences  had 
to  pass  through  a Korean  fdter  in  a 
sense  and  in  order  to  understand 


how  agriculture  unfolded  in  Japan, 
we  have  to  understand  what  hap- 
pened in  Korea.  The  discovery  of 
such  early  agriculture  occurring  in 
Korea  is  quite  shocking  to  us.” 

The  project  is  funded  by  U of  T 
and  the  South  Korean  government. 

MichahRynor 

Researchers  go  wireless 
to  track  mood  disorders 

U of  T researchers  are  using  new 
technology  to  study  an  age-old  men- 
tal illness  — manic  depression. 

Professor  Charles  Lumsden  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine,  Dr.  David 
Kreindler  of  psychiatry  and  col- 
leagues are  giving  40  participants 
Palm  OS  hand-held  computers  with 
integrated  cell  phones  to  study  mood 
swings  ranging  from  mania  to 
depression. 

“We  hope  to  better  understand 
how  normal  and  bipolar  mood  differ 
across  the  days,  months  and  years  of 
a person’s  life,”  said  Lumsden,  the 
principal  investigator,  who  is  also 
working  with  Dr.  Anthony  Levitt 
of  psychiatry  and  Professor  Nicholas 
Woolridge  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery’s  biomedical  communica- 
tions division.  “We  also  hope  to  learn 
how  we  might  forecast  life-threat- 
ening mood  swings  and  how  the 
mathematics  of  the  mind’s  life  ex- 
presses itself  through  this  experience 


we  call  mood.” 

Over  the  next  18  months  the  par- 
ticipants — 20  with  bipolar  disorder 
(also  known  as  manic  depression) 
and  20  in  a control  group  — will  be 
asked  to  complete  a questionnaire 
on  the  hand-held  computer  twice  a 
day,  working  their  way  through  a se- 
ries of  questions  ranging  from  their 
moods  to  symptoms  common  in  de- 
pression and  mama.  The  information 
will  be  transmitted  wirelessly  to  a 
central  database  where  the  scientists 
can  analyse  the  responses,  said 
Kreindler,  who  is  also  affiliated  with 
Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College 
Health  Sciences  Centre. 

Among  the  many  benefits  of  the 
wireless  method  over  the  tradition- 
al pen-and-paper  approach  is  time 
accuracy.  The  exact  time  of  each 
questionnaire’s  completion  is  record- 
ed, allowing  accurate  mapping  of 
how  mood  changes  with  time, 
Kreindler  said.  Since  the  informa- 
tion is  transmitted  in  “real-time,”  it 
tracks  how  a participant  is  feeling  at 
a specific  moment,  providing  a more 
reflective,  comprehensive  picture. 

The  project  is  funded  by  Bell 
University  Laboratories.  The  re- 
searchers eventually  hope  to  incor- 
porate a Global  Positioning  System 
chip  into  the  wireless  units,  enabling 
them  to  factor  environmental  issues 
into  their  studies. 

Janet  Wong 


U of  T Bookstore 


Fall  2001 


Tues  Sept  25th,  7:30  pm.  Free 
Dark  and  Bubbly:  the  U of  T Bookstore’s 
own  Nicholas  Pashley  will  read  from  his 
highly  anticipated  new  book  Notes  on  a 
Beermat:  Drinking  and  Why  It’s  Necessary. 

The  Granite  Brewery/245  Eglinton  Ave.  East 

Tues  Oct  2nd,  7:30  pm.  $3/$5 
Celebrating  the  Classics:  join  us  as  we 
celebrate  Random  House’s  wonderful 
Modem  Library  series  of  classic  literature 
and  non-fiction  and  The  Lost  Classics  with 
readings  from  Jane  Jacobs,  Will  Murphy, 
Michael  Redhill  and  more.  For  tickets  call 
the  Hart  House  Theatre  Box  Office  at 
(416)  978-8668  or  visit  the  Bookstore. 
Hart  House  Theatre/7  Hart  House  Circle 

Fri  Sept  28th,  7:30  pm.  Free 

Men  of  Substance:  join  us  as  acclaimed 
author  Lawrence  Hill  discusses  his  new 
non-fiction  book  Black  Berry,  Sweet  Juice: 
On  Being  Black  and  'White  in  Canada,  and 
Ken  Wiwa  discusses  his  acclaimed  biography/ 
memoir  In  the  Shadow  of  a Saint. 

Hart  House  Library/7  Hart  House  Circle 

co-sponsored  by  the  Hare  House  Library  Committee 

Wed  Oct  10th,  7:30  pm.  Free 

Like  a Rock:  Simon  Winchester,  best- 
selling author  of  The  Professor  and  the 
Madman,  discusses  his  new  book:  The  Map 
That  Changed  the  World:  William  Smith 
and  the  Birth  of  Modem  Geology. 

Hart  House  Library/7  Hart  House  Circle 

co-sponsored  by  the  Hart  House  Library  Committee 

Mon  Oct  1st,  7:30  pm.  Free 

Sex!,  Sex!,  Love(?):  The  Reading  Series  gets 
racy  with  Ryan  Bigge  (A  Very  Lonely  Planet: 
Love,  Sex,  and  the  Single  Guy), 
Simona  Chiose  ( Good  Girls  Do:  Sex 
Chronicles  of  a Shameless  Generation),  and 
Matthew  Styranka  (The  Endless  Knot:  A 
Spiritual  Odyssey  Through  Sado-Masochism). 

Tallulah’s  Cabaret/12  Alexander  St. 

Thurs  Nov  8th,  7:30  pm.  $6 
Were  So  Excited!:  we  are  thrilled  to 
present  best-selling  author  and  distinguished 
neurologist  Oliver  Sacks  as  he  discusses  his 
new  book  Uncle  Tungsten:  Memories  of  a 
Chemical  Boyhood.  For  tickets  call 
(416)  946-7685  or  (416)  978-7989 
or  visit  the  Bookstore. 

The  Music  Hall/147  Danforth  Ave. 

S>  m print 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  Call  416  978-2452 
Dinner  Series  - Series  of  six  Wednesday  evenings  October  to  March.  Tickets  on  sale  now! 

Special  student  rates.  Call  416  978-8387  for  details  and  to  purchase  tickets.  Space  is  limited. 

Wine  Seminar  Series  with  Lloyd  Evans,  Manager,  Classics  and  Direct  Marketing, 

Vintages.  Tickets  on  sale  now!  Hart  House  members  $80,  U of  T students  $60.  Call  416 
978-8387  for  details  and  to  purchase  tickets. 

ART  Call  416  978-8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - "Canadian  Painters  as  Art  Educators  1920-  1 950" 

- Selections  from  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collection  runs  to  Oct.  4.  Call  416  978-8398 
to  reserve  for  a tour  of  the  exhibition  with  curator  Milena  Placentile,  Tue.  Sep.  25  at 
7pm.  Space  is  limited. 

Arbor  Room  - Leif  Raiha,  "Paintings".  Runs  to  Oct.  13. 

LITERARY  and  LIBRARY  Call  416  946  7323 
WRITUALS  Literary  Pub  with  host,  Dana  Snell,  Tue.  Sep.  25  from  8:30-11pm  in  the 
Arbor  Room.  Come  out  and  read!  Licensed.  No  cover. 

MUSIC  Call  416  978-5362  - All  concerts  are  free! 

Stages  - a new  program  of  eclectic  music,  Thurs.  Sep.  27  from  8:30-1 1 pm  in  the  Arbor 
Room.  Licensed.  No  cover. 

Jazz  at  Oscar's-  Fri.  Sep.  28  8:30-1 1pm  in  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  Free.  No  cover. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  Call  416  978-2452 
Briilge-  Eight-week  instruction  series  begins  Thurs.  Sep.  27  at  6:30pm  in  the  Reading 
Room.  First  play  date  is  Tue.  Sep.  11  at  6:30pm  in  the  Reading  Room.  416  946-7323 
Drama  - Deadline  to  submit  an  original  one-act  play  for  the  Society's  entry  into  the  U of  T 
Drama  Festival  is  Mon.  Oct.  1 . Leave  submissions  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Improv  troupe 
begins  Thurs.  Oct.  4 at  7pm.  416  978-2452 

Investment- Speakers  Series  presents  John  Propper,  “Investing:  Top  5 Principles”, 

Thurs.  Sep.  27  at  6pm  in  the  East  Common  Room,  http://hhic.ca.utoronto.ca  or  416  978- 
0537 

Singers  - Last  date  to  sign  up  is  Mon.  Sep.  24  at  6:30pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Rehearsals 
from  7:15-9:30pm.  No  auditions  necessary.  Bring  your  student  or  senior  member  ID.  $30 
refundable  music  deposit  applies.  Tenors  and  Basses  needed.  416  978-6315 

ATHLETICS  - Call  416  978-2447  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 
Vipassana  (Insight)  Meditation  - 2 hours/week  for  4 weeks  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  Instructor: 

Pam  Dillon 

'The  Heart  of  Yoga"-  Special  lecture  by  one  of  the  world's  foremost  yoga  instructors, 

T.K.V.  Disichachar,  Mon.  Oct.  1 , 12noon-1 :30pm  in  the  Debates  Room.  Free  tickets  for 
Hart  House  members  available  at  the  Membership  Services  Office.  Registration  deadline: 

Thurs.  Sep.  27. 

HEW  THIS  FALL!  Indoor  Golf  Clinics  with  Jennifer  Dunster-Kimmons  C.P.G.A. 

Class  A Professional.  Pick  up  a flyer  for  more  information. 

HART  HOUSE  I 
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Letters 


Audience  sought 

COMMUNION,  NOT 
POINTS  OF  VIEW 

The  gathering  held  at  Hart  House 
Sept.  14  in  remembrance  of  Sept. 

1 1 was  entitled  Together  in 
Reflection.  When  catastrophes 
happen  we  seek  communion  with 
others.  Numbed  by  the  power  and 
resourcefulness  of  evil,  we  come 
together  to  affirm  the  sacredness 
of  life  and  the  power  of  love.  We 
seek  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
dead  and  tell  stories  of  love  and 
bravery.  We  leave  a bit  consoled. 

This  aim  was  not  well  achieved 
by  the  organizers  of  Friday’s  gath- 
ering. For  one,  we  were  subject  to 
admonitions  on  the  need  for  toler- 
ance, lest  our  university  mirror  the 
group  hostilities  stoked  by  extrem- 
ists and  fanatics  in  the  wider 
world.  Such  matters  should  con- 
cern us  all.  But  the  audience  in  the 
Quad,  where  I attended,  was  made 
up  largely  of  academics,  graduate 
students  and  administrative  staff, 
not  talk-show  audiences.  We  were 
not  an  audience  that  needed 
admonitions  about  tolerance. 

What  we  needed  was  to  remember 
the  dead. 

Secondly,  some  speakers  sought 


to  explain  the  causes  of  terrorism. 
Injustice  and  oppression  were 
stressed  and  there  was  some  sug- 
gestion of  our  own  complicity  in 
helping  create  the  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  terrorism.  Now  this  is  a 
point  of  view.  Others  might  stress 
that  these  particular  terrorists 
seethe  with  hatred  for  the  values 
many  of  us  cherish  in  the  West: 
freedom,  pluralism,  feminism,  the 
rights  of  minorities  including  gays 
and  lesbians.  Explaining  the  roots 
of  terrorism  is  a complicated  mat- 
ter and  subject  to  controversy.  But 
this  was  an  audience  that  came  to 
seek  communion,  not  argument. 

Last  of  all,  among  the.  several 
musical  pieces  that  were  played,  it 
would  have  been  fitting  to  have 
heard  at  least  one  composed  by  an 
American,  perhaps  Bob  Dylan. 

I believe  a number  of  speakers, 
including  the  chaplains  of  different 
faiths,  understood  what  was 
required  of  the  occasion. 
Nevertheless,  I was  not  the  only 
one  in  the  audience  who  left  feel- 
ing frustrated  and  imposed  upon. 

If  our  purpose  was  to  have  a cere- 
mony honouring  the  memory  of 
the  victims  and  survivors,  then  it 
should  be  done  appropriately.  If 


there  are  political  views  that  pre- 
vented a fitting  memorial,  then  it 
should  not  have  been  done  at  all. 

Jacques  Kornberg 
History 

Diversity  or  conformity? 

Does  Jude  Tate,  co-ordinator,  les- 
bian, gay,  bisexual,  transgendered, 
queer  resources  and  programs,  who 
has  applauded  the  recent  inclusion 
of  “sexual  minority  groups"  in  U ofT’s 
employment  equity  statement  have 
any  systemic  evidence  to  show  that 
preferential  hiring  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  race  and  sexual  orientation 
actually  “contribute^]  to  the  fur- 
ther diversification  of  ideas” 
(Employment  equity  statement 
updated  to  include  sexual  minori- 
ties, Sept.  13)? 

Or  does  this  sort  of  politically 
correct  hiring  policy  actually 
increase  conformity  and  hence 
reduce  the  diversity  of  opinions 
by  placing  the  emphasis  on  what 
designated  group  (or  groups)  an 
academic  is  a member  of  rather 
than  on  the  ideas  themselves 
contributed  by  that  appointee? 

John  Furedy 
Psychology 


On  the  Other  Hand 

— - — — — — * * r — * 

by  Nicholas  P a s h l e y 

The  Summertime  News 


IT  IS  CUSTOMARY  IN  THIS  FIRST  COLUMN 
of  the  new  academic  year  to  offer  a 
brief  recap  of  the  stories  you  may  have 
missed  while  you  were  off  all  summer 
doing  research  — or  whatever  you’re  call- 
ing it  — in  the  fleshpots  of  Provence. 

When  you  left  we  were  all  talking  about 
the  misadventures  of  the  Canadian 
Alliance  and  its  leader,  an  ongoing  situa- 
tion that  gave  rise  to  countless  jokes  about  evolution 
and  wetsuits.  I would  encourage  you,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  not  to  attempt  such  jokes  nowadays.  No,  it  isn’t 
that  anything  has  changed,  it’s  just  that  we’re  bored  to 
the  point  of  irritability  with  the  whole  saga.  Actually, 
I advise  you  not  to  raise  the  subject  at  all. 

This  summer  the  Canadian  public  reeled  at  the 
news  that  Conrad  Black  — the  world’s  Greatest 
Living  Canadian  — had  rejected  us.  The  former  Mr. 
Black  renounced  his  citizenship,  turned  his  back  on 
Paul  Henderson,  Anne  Murray  and  Peter  Mansbride 
and  embarked  for  England  to  get  the  aristocratic 
treatment  he  clearly  deserves.  Lord-to-be  Black 
swore  he  would  not  return  while  Jean  Chretien 
remains  in  power;  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast 
prayed  for  the  prime  minister’s  longevity. 

In  the  arts,  English  novelist  Fay  Weldon  caused  a 
stir  by  striking  a sponsorship  deal  with  a major  jewel- 
ry company.  In  return  for  an  undisclosed  sum,  Ms. 
Weldon  agreed  to  mention  the  diamondmongers  no 
fewer  than  12  times  in  the  course  of  her  new  novel. 
This  crass  violation  of  artistic  principles  was  roundly 
criticized,  largely  by  other  novelists  who  wished 
they’d  thought  of  it.  Mordecai  Richler,  who  died  this 
summer,  did  it  first,  writing  a story  sponsored  by  a 
vodka  manufacturer. 

On  the  sporting  front,  Toronto  was  awarded  the 
next  WrestleMania,  which  seemed  to  excite  our 
mayor  every  bit  as  much  as  our  failed  Olympic  bid. 
Edmonton  hosted  the  world’s  track-  and-field  cham- 
pionships, an  event  in  which  we  won  exactly  no 


medals.  Canada,  of  course,  has  hosted 
both  a Summer  and  a Winter  Olympics 
to  date,  winning  no  gold  medals  either 
time.  This  lack  of  success  has  led  to  some 
mockery  among  those  who  think  we’re  a 
bunch  of  saps  on  the  playing  field.  I 
prefer  to  think  of  us  as  being  well- 
mannered,  possibly  to  a fault.  When  I 
was  a child  my  parents  gave  frequent 
parties.  As  my  mother  set  out  the  food  she  fre- 
quently gave  me  a stern  — or  at  least  sternish  — 
look,  saying  ominously,  “FHB,”  which  I knew  to  be 
Family  Hold  Back.  When  it  comes  to  sports,  maybe 
were  just  an  FHB  kind  of  country,  and  there’s 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Regular  readers  will  recall  that  I maintain  a watch 
on  several  of  the  leading  pop  divas,  the  women  with 
tiny  waists  and  huge  voices.  Our  own  Celine  Dion 
had  her  son  christened  in  Montreal  this  summer, 
waiting  the  mandatory  six  months  in  Florida  to 
ensure  the  lad’s  green  card.  By  all  accounts  the  infancy 
of  young  whatsit  is  as  auspicious  as  the  founder  of 
Christianity. 

A year  or  so  ago  mega-diva  Whitney  Houston 
went  off  the  deep  end  for  no  apparent  reason.  This 
summer  was  the  turn  of  Mariah  Carey,  who  posted  a 
cryptic  message  on  her  Web  site  then  checked  in  for 
professional  care.  What  is  it  about  the  pop  divas  that 
makes  them  so  fragile?  I have  a theory.  If  you’ve  heard 
these  performers  you  will  know  that  they  are  capable 
of  singing  notes  for  very  long  periods  at  high  volume. 
This  is  what  they  do.  It  is  practically  all  they  do.  The 
way  I see  it  is  this:  a lot  of  oxygen  leaves  their  bodies 
while  very  little  comes  in.  This  leaves  their  brains 
starved  of  oxygen  and  makes  them  go  loopy.  If  you’ve 
got  a better  theory.  I’d  love  to  hear  it. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys , sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore.  His  book  Notes  on  a Beermat  is  now 
available  in  bookstores. 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 
HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8 
Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 
Treatment  of  fungal  infections 
Orthotics  (control  of  foot  movement) 

Diabetic  foot  care 
Arch  problems 
Soft  tissue  problems 
Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 

Bunions 

Advice  on  shoes  for  children 
Sports  Medicine 
X-ray  on-site 

Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 

(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 


Victoria  College 
Robson  Classical  Lectures  VI 


Tne  Emotions 
of  the  Ancient  Greelcs 

by  David  Konstan,  The  John  Rowe  Workman 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Classics  and 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature, 
Brown  University 

1.  Was  Achilles  Angry  at  Hector?  Greek  Anger  and  Ours 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  2001 


2.  Rational  Fear,  or  Were  Greek  Heroes  Afraid? 


WEDNESDAY,OCTOBER  24,  2001 


3.  The  Mystery  of  Hera,  or  Did  the  Greeks  Feel  Jealousy? 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  2001 


All  lectures  at  4:30  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College, 
73  Queen's  Park  Crescent,  Toronto 
Lectures  are  free,  and  all  are  welcome. 


University  College 

ROOK  SALE 

U of  T 

St.  George  Campus 
15  King’s  College  Circle 
Queen’s  Park  subway  stop 


Books  old  and  new,  All  topics  Great  prices 
New  stock  daily 

Friday  Oct  12 

12  noon  to  8 pm  • $2  admission* 

Saturday  Oct  13 

10  am  to  5 pm  • $1  admission* 

Sunday  Oct  14 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Monday  Oct  15 

1 2 noon  to  8 pm 

Tuesday  Oct  16 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

* Students  FREE  with  ID 


Information:  416-978-0372 

Proceeds  support  the  UC  library,  Interac  and  major  credit  cards  accepted 
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Commentary 


U.S. 

Alumni 

Respond 

A MESSAGE  OF  SYMPATHY  AND 
support  from  President 
Robert  Birgeneau  to  thousands  of 
U of  T alumni  living  in  the  U.S. 
elicited  more  than  100 
passionate  replies  from  across 
America. 

“As  an  employee  of  Boeing,  I 
was  particularly  saddened  that  four 
of  our  products  were  used  as 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,” 
wrote  one  U of  T graduate.  “It  has 
been  my  goal  to  help  produce  the 
safest  possible  airplanes  and  allow 
people  to  travel  throughout  the 
world  and  increase  human  under- 
standing." 

The  president’s  message  was  e- 
mailed  three  days  after  the  Sept.  11 
terrorist  attack  to  some  3,000  U.S. 
alumni  “We  wanted  you  to  know 
that  our  thoughts  are  with  you  dur- 
ing this  extremely  difficult  time,” 
wrote  Birgeneau.  “If  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  University 
of  Toronto  could  offer  assistance, 
please  let  us  know.” 

A few  alumni  did. 

“I  saw  a picture  of  a mosque  in 
London,  Ont.,  with  a hate  message 
sprayed  on  it,”  wrote  one  graduate. 
“Education  is  the  only  way  to 
change  these  attitudes  and  U of  T 
can  help.” 

Others  seized  the  occasion  to 
think  back  on  their  years  at 
U of  T.  “As  an  alumnus  of  the 
medical  school  it  is  veiy  special  to  re- 
ceive a note  that  reinforces  the  rich 
emotional  and  social  consciousness 
that  was  the  background  of  my  ex- 
perience at  U of  T.” 

“I  can  still  remember,  as  if  it 
happened  yesterday,  the  impact  of 
the  news  of  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
while  I was  a student  at  Victoria 
College,  and  the  sense  of  emptiness 
and  fear  that  descended  on  the  stu- 
dents," wrote  one  graduate.  “So  I 
can  well  appreciate  the  depth  of 
the  emotions  that  are  being  felt  at 
the  university,  elsewhere  in 
Toronto  and  throughout  Canada.” 
Many  alumni  added  their  own 
poignant  stories  to  the  thousands 
being  told  across  the  world. 

“As  a U of  T alumna  living  in 
the  Washington  D.C.  area,  the 
tragedy  hit  very  close  to  home. 
My  husband,  also  a U of  T grad- 
uate, was  working  at  the  Pentagon 
when  it  was  hit.  We’re  grateful 
he’s  OK.  It  could  have  been  a lot 
worse.” 

“As  a member  of  the  cabinets  of 
Governors  Hugh  Carey  and  Mario 
Cuomo,  I once  had  offices  in  the 
World  Trade  Centre  and  had  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  still 
worked  there  on  Sept.  11.  It  was  a 
devastating  blow.” 

Finally,  several  alumni  took  so- 
lace in  the  outpouring  of  sympathy 
from  their  homeland. 

“It  is  encouraging  to  see  people 
come  together  despite  distance,  na- 
tionality and  circumstance.  Your 
efforts  have  helped  speed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long  and  difficult 
healing  process.  Thank  you.” 


A Tale  of  Two  Countries 

Canada  will  need  to  work  closely  with  the  U.  S.  in  wake  of  terrorist  attacks 

By  Robert  Bothwell 


On  Sept.  11  the  United  States,  and 

with  it  the  Western  world,  turned  a cor- 
ner. On  one  side  was  a placid,  sunny 
September;  on  the  other  side  lurked  terror  and 
chaos.  Attention  since  Sept.  1 1 has  concentrated 
on  the  human  tragedy  that  terrorists  brought  to 
New  York  City.  The  University  of  Toronto  joined 
the  rest  of  Canada  in  holding  a memorial  service 
on  Sept.  14,  solemnly  mourning  those  who  per- 
ished, reaching  out  to  our  neighbours  in  the  United 
States  to  offer  our  sympathy,  our  solidarity  and,  if 
possible,  our  help. 

We  have  done,  and  would  do  again,  the 
same  in  any  vast  humanitarian  disaster,  but  the 
Manhattan  tragedy  is  much  more  than  that.  It 
was  an  act  of  war  and  has  been  treated  as  such, 
most  notably  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  which  resolved  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  to  invoke  the  key  article  of  the  alliance 
treaty,  that  an  attack  on  one  ally  is  an  attack  on  all. 
Nothing  could  be  truer  in  this  case.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  terrorists  who  struck  in  New 
York  would  not  pause  to  consider  whether  Canada 
is  different  or  better  or  more  peaceful  or  less  of- 
fensive than  the  United  States.  They  would  not 
have  thought  so,  and,  for  the  wrong  reasons,  they 
would  be  right. 

Canada  has  never  been  exempt  from  the  currents 
that  affect  the  United  States.  We  share  a common 
origin  with  the  United  States  in  the  civil  war  of  the 


1770s.  The  graveyards  of  Ontario  are  thick  with 
memorials  to  18th-century  immigrants  who  chose 
differently  from  their  neighbours  on  a matter  of 
politics,  but  who  in  their  customs  and  modes  of 
thought  remained  profoundly  American.  Even 
their  anti-Americanism,  and  that  of  their  de- 
scendants, had  (and  has)  a marked  American 
twang.  Canadians  are  sometimes  insulted  to  be 
mistaken  for  Americans  but  they  are  equally  ag- 
grieved if  the  Americans,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
treat  them  as  foreigners.  Canadians  are  proud  of 
their  small  differences,  but  most  Canadians  want 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  these  differences 
are,  well,  small. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  anti-Americanism  has 
disappeared  as  a phenomenon  in  Canadian  life.  It 
exists,  and  it  has  raised  its  head  even  in  the  past 
week  in  some  of  the  comments  I have  heard  about 
the  events  of  Sept.  11.  These  comments  are  prob- 
ably a minority  taste  on  campus,  and  certainly  in 
the  country  as  a whole.  It  is  virtually  certain  that 
in  reaction  and  response  to  what  happened  on 
Sept.  11,  Canadians  will  see  their  values  and  their 
interests  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  United  States 
as  they  have  done  repeatedly  over  the  past  50 
years. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Canada  and  Canadians 
will  not  be  faced  with  some  difficult  choices  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  Currents  of  change  are 
moving,  and  moving  very  fast.  They  have  shown 


That  Canada 
and  the  U.S. 

WILL  BE  ENGAGED 
TOGETHER, 

ONE  MORE  TIME, 

IS  CERTAIN 

up  in  vast  traffic  jams  at  the  border  as  American 
authorities  struggle  to  cope  with  the  unknown 
dimensions  of  the  problem  the  terrorists  have 
thrust  upon  them.  There  may  be  economic  dis- 
ruption, especially  in  southern  Ontario,  which 
more  than  any  other  part  of  Canada  is  depen- 
dent on  trade  with  the  United  States.  More  like- 
ly, there  will  be  pressure  from  inside  Canada  and 
from  the  United  States  for  a new  and  more  strin- 
gent organization  of  border  controls  while  ordi- 
nary movements  will  be  subject  to  greater  surveil- 
lance than  ever  before.  Immigration  and  refugee 
policy  will  inevitably  come  into  question. 

All  this  will  add  to  pressure  in  Canada  for  a har- 
monization of  the  Canadian  and  American  fron- 
tiers. For  many  Canadians  this  will  be  a matter  of 
survival  while  for  others  it  will  represent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  regime  of  easy  passage,  north  and 
south,  that  up  till  now  has  always  marked  life 
along  the  border. 

What  will  the  American  response  be?  There  are 
both  good  traditions  and  disturbing  portents. 
Canada,  as  far  as  most  Americans  are  concerned, 
exists  in  a state  of  absence  of  mind.  It  is  to  them 
a source  of  bad  weather  and  good  will,  both  as- 
sumed to  be  natural  phenomena.  The  good  will  has 
certainly  been  demonstrated  in  a thousand  acts  of 
individual  sympathy  and  collective  mourning  in 
Canada  over  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 

But  the  United  States  that  most  Canadians 
know,  the  north  and  mid-west,  has  gradually  been 
losing  importance,  wealth  and  influence.  The 
trend  over  the  past  40  years  in  the  United  States 
has  been  to  the  west  and  southwest.  Where 
Canadians  were  once  one  of  the  largest  immi- 
grant groups  in  the  United  States,  it  is  now  the 
Mexicans  who  have  assumed  that  role.  Politicians 
in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  are  not  ruled  by 
sentiment  though,  also  like  politicians  elsewhere, 
they  may  try  to  exploit  it.  In  the  eight  short  months 
of  the  Bush  presidency  Canada  has  seldom  if  ever 
appeared  on  the  president’s  mental  horizon  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  “Bush  and  his  colleagues  have 
suffered  any  adverse  consequences  from  that  fact. 

Now,  suddenly,  Canada  may  reappear.  The 
United  States  has  called  on  its  allies  for  help  and 
Canadians  have  shown  that  they  wish  to  respond. 
What  the  outcome  will  be  none  can  say;  but  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be  engaged 
together,  one  more  time,  is  certain. 

Robert  Bothwell  is  a professor  of  history  and  director 
of  the  International  Relations  Program. 
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A 21st-Century  Pearl  Harbor? 

Intelligence  collapse  not  just  a U.S. failure,  but  an  international  one 

By  Wesley  Wark 


It  took  American 

INTELLIGENCE  SIX  MONTHS 
TO  RECOVER  FROM 

Pearl  Harbor. 
Six  months  will  be  too 

LONG  TO  WAIT  IN  THE 
PRESENT  CRISIS 

AS  POLITICIANS,  THE  MEDIA,  COMMEN- 
tators  and  the  public  fought  to  shake  off 
the  initial  shock  of  the  terrorist  attacks 
on  the  United  States,  the  phrase  “21st-century 
Pearl  Harbor”  began  to  fill  the  air.  Historical 
metaphors  serve  many  functions.  They  can  fill 
the  space  between  bewilderment  and  under- 
standing; they  can  also  provide  a signpost  to  what 
might  come  next. 

The  comparison  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Sept.  11,  between  the  devastation  at  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
and  ground  zero  in  Manhattan,  seemed  to  offer  a 
convenient  formula  for  making  sense  both  of  what 
had  happened  and  what  might  happen  next.  But 
before  the  Pearl  Harbor  tag  becomes  rooted  for- 
ever in  our  language,  before  it  mutates  into  cliche 
and  rhetorical  weapon,  it  behooves  us  to  examine 
the  suggested  parallels  between  Sept.  11,  2001,  and 
Dec.  7, 1941,  both  “days  of  infamy,”  very  closely. 

On  Dec.  7,  1941,  the  United  States  suffered  a 
devastating  intelligence  failure.  War  with  Japan 
had  been  anticipated,  largely  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  U.S.  army  and  navy  cryp- 
tographers in  cracking  Japanese  codes,  but  no  one 
anticipated  that  Japan  had  the  capacity  to  attack 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet’s  home  base  in  distant 
Hawaii.  The  United  States  suffered  over  2,000  ca- 
sualties and  major  warships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
were  destroyed  or  crippled;  only  good  fortune 
kept  the  American  aircraft  carriers  from  their 
berths  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  certain  destruction, 
that  day. 

On  Sept.  11,  2001,  the  United  States  suffered 
another  devastating  intelligence  failure.  Terrorist 
attacks  against  American  interests  were  antici- 
pated. But  no  one  anticipated  that  terrorists  would 
be  able  to  mount  such  a terrible  assault  on  the 
United  States  direcdy,  no  one  anticipated  such  a 
terrible  toll  in  lives  lost  and  property  destroyed. 
Two  Pearl  Harbors? 

We  know  a great  deal  about  the  intelligence  fail- 
ure at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7, 1941.  We  know  vir- 
tually nothing  as  yet  about  the  intelligence  failure 
of  Sept.  11.  But  we  know  at  least  how  to  think 
about  intelligence  failures  and  how  to  measure 
their  scale  and  consequences. 

Intelligence  failures  come  in  many  guises.  They 
are  complex  phenomena  because,  at  their  heart, 
they  represent  failures  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. There  can  be  failures  in  the  collection  of 
intelligence;  there  can  be  failures  in  the  analysis  of 
intelligence;  there  can  be  failures  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  intelligence  to  decision-makers.  Or  there 


can  be  intelligence  failures  that  combine  break- 
downs at  every  stage  of  what  is  called,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  espionage,  the  “intelligence  cycle.” 

Commentators  leaped  into  a vacuum  of  infor- 
mation about  the  true  dimensions  of  the  Sept.  11 
calamity  with  all  kinds  of  theories  about  where  U.S. 
intelligence  went  wrong:  the  American  intelli- 
gence community  was  over-reliant  on  high-tech- 
nology systems;  had  failed  to  get  their  hands  dirty 
in  using  agents  to  penetrate  terrorist  networks;  was 
paralysed  by  scandal;  lacked  expertise  in  Middle 
East  matters;  and  so  on. 

We  simply  don’t  know  — yet.  But  in  satisfying 
an  urge  and  need  for  instant  knowledge,  com- 
mentators forgot  three  things.  One  is  that  just  as 
the  war  on  terrorism  is  not  and  will  not  be  a war 
conducted  by  the  United  States  alone,  the  intel- 
ligence failure  of  Sept.  11  was  not  just  a U.S.  fail- 
ure but  an  international  one.  The  United  States  is, 
in  fact,  part  of  a secretive  intelligence  alliance  that 
links,  principally,  five  Western  nations:  itself,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This 
alliance  allows  its  members  to  share  intelligence  and 
to  combine  forces  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  mon- 
itoring a fractious  international  system.  The  alliance 
dates  back  to  the  Second  World  War,  operated 
throughout  the  Cold  War  and  continues  to  func- 
tion today.  All  the  members  of  this  intelligence  al- 
liance, Canada  included,  are  complied  in  the  Sept. 
11  intelligence  failure.  All  failed  to  anticipate  the 
terrorist  attack;  all  failed  to  warn. 

A second  feature  of  the  Sept.  11  failure  lost  to 
sight  concerns  the  aftermath  of  surprise.  The  im- 
mediate task  for  the  United  States  intelligence 
community  is  to  find  a way  to  recover  from  an  in- 
telligence failure  on  a scale  greater  than  anything 
that  has  befallen  it  in  the  past  50  years.  It  took 
American  intelligence  six  months  to  recover  from 
Pearl  Harbor.  Six  months  will  be  too  long  to  wait 
in  the  present  crisis.  But  without  a recovery,  a re- 
turn to  high  effectiveness  in  intelligence,  the 


United  States  will  be  operating  blind,  both  in 
terms  of  how  it  constructs  its  military  operations 
against  terrorism  and  how  it  might  ready  itself  for 
an  anticipated  spiral  of  terrorist  counter-attack. 

Thirdly,  there  is  tragedy  lurking  in  the  unre- 
vealed dimensions  of  the  Sept.  11  intelligence 
failure.  The  tragedy  involves  questions  of  just  how 
the  United  States  was  taken  by  surprise.  If  it 
emerges,  as  well  it  might,  that  Sept.  11  was  a fail- 
ure of  analysis,  or  worse,  a political  failure  to  be- 
lieve the  intelligence  available,  the  consequences 
will  be  dramatic.  The  political  fallout  might  well 
weaken  or  bring  down  an  administration  that 
faces  enormous  challenges  in  fighting  an  un- 
precedented war  against  terrorism  while  sustain- 
ing an  unprecedented  global  coalition. 

Sept.  11,  2001,  was  something  more  than  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  cost  more  lives;  it  was  inflicted  on  an 
American  intelligence  system  vastly  more  power- 
ful and  competent  than  that  which  existed  in 
1941;  it  has  propelled  the  United  States  into  a war 
more  difficult  and  potentially  more  lengthy  than 
that  which  the  United  States  fought  in  the  Pacific 
and  Europe  between  1941  and  1945. 

One  thing  is,  I think,  clear.  Whether  or  not  the 
Pearl  Harbor  metaphor  offers  insight,  it  is  with  us 
to  stay.  And  as  in  December  1941,  the  United 
States  is  a government,  and  a people,  now  com- 
mitted to  a war  — much  of  which  will  be  fought 
in  the  shadows  and  much  of  which  will  be  fought 
on  the  home  front.  Canada,  too,  is  committed  to 
this  war  and  we,  too,  will  soon  have  to  think  hard 
about  our  security  and  intelligence  practices. 

Wesley  Wark  is  an  associate  professor  of  history  and  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  is  an  expert  on  intelli- 
gence and  international  security,  has  served  as  a con- 
sultant on  intelligence  issues  in  Ottawa  and  is  past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  Security 
and  Intelligence  Studies. 


WJ 1THIN  minutes  °F  the 

V Y first  hijacking,  reporters 
asked  U of  T experts  to  help  with 
news  coverage  and  public  educa- 
tion of  the  events  surrounding  the 
attacks.  Here  is  a sampling  of  what 
some  of  them  had  to  say: 

“...the  diversity  of  Canada,  the 
ability  of  people  to  blend  in, 
make  it  a good  environment  for 
potential  terrorists.” 

Beth  Fischer, 

Munk  Centre for  Int'l  Studies 
USA  Today,  Sept.  12 

“We’re  clearly  not  in  as  much 

danger  as  the  U.S butwe  would 

be  making  a great  mistake  to 
assume  we  are  immune.” 

Aurel  Braun, 

International  Relations  Program 
The  Toronto  Star,  Sept.  12 

“As  much  as  many  people  were 
killed  and  injured,  it’s  still  a rare 
occurrence.  Our  children  are  safe. 
They  need  to  hear  this.” 

Cheryl  Regehr, 

Centre  for  Applied  Social  Research 
CBC  Radio,  Sept.  13 

“The  height  of  buildings  is 
affected  by  the  use  of  real  estate, 
economics  or  the  size  of  an 
individual’s  or  company’s  ego.” 

Peter  Birkemoe,  civil  engineering 
Canadian  Press,  Sept.  13 

“Stopping  [major  league  sports]  is 
easy — but  it  creates  a really  tough 
decision  about  when  to  start 
again.” 

Peter  Donnelly, 

Centre  for  Sport  Policy  Studies 
The  Toronto  Star,  Sept.  14 

“An  important  part  of  a new 
parliamentary  agenda  will  be 
public  law  and  order  as  well  as 
the  international  crusade  against 
terrorism.” 

John  Kirton, 

G8  Research  Group 
CTV,  Canada  AM,  Sept.  18 

“When  North  America  is  clearly 
under  attack,  the  government  of 
Canada  ought  not  in  any  way  to 
be  sitting  back  and  hedging.” 

Michael  Bliss,  history 
Canadian  Press,  Sept.  17 

“I  believe  air  travel  will  go  down 
at  least  50  per  cent  in  the  short 
run  and  30  per  cent  in  the  long 
run”. 

Joseph  D'Cruz, 

Rotman  School  of  Management 
CBC-TV  National  News,  Sept.  19 

“New  technologies  are  shifting 
power  downard  from  large  insti- 
tutions ....  It’s  easier  for  smaller 
and  smaller  numbers  of  people  to 
hurt  larger  and  larger  numbers.” 
Thomas  Homer-Dixon, 

Peace  and  Conflict  Studies 
USA  Today,  Sept.  20 

“Greater  jihad  means  striving  for 
perfection  against  evil  and  temp- 
tation, working  hard  to  benefit 
the  community  and  to  cleanse 
oneself  of  personal  sins.” 

Ovey  Mohammed,  Regis  College 
The  Globe  and  Mail,  Sept.  20 

“These  are  demands  for  which 
there  is  zero  chance  that  the 
Taliban  will  accept.” 

Janice  Stein,  Munk  Centre 
CBC-TV  News  Special,  Sept.  20 
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JENNIFER  HERBERT 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

^ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 

70  Yorkville  Avenue  700  University  Avenue 

Ground  Floor  (SW  corner  at  College) 

(West  of  Bay)  Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-925-6823  416-598-8842 

* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 


2001  Neil  Graham  Lecture 
Joseph  S.  Takahashi 

Department  of  Neurobiology  & Physiology 
Northwestern  University 

Finding  and  Manipulating 
Genes  that  Influente 
Behavior:  Circadian  Clotk 
Genes  in  the  Brain 

Wednesday,  October  24,  2001 

4.30  p.m.,  Room  140 
University  College 
1 5 King’s  College  Circle 
University  of  Toronto 


Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public 
are  cordially  invited. 


“ L’histoire  du  livre 
and  its  weakness  for 
des  histoires” 


NEW  CANADA  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Payroll  deduction  - the  easiest  way  to  save 


• Daily  interest 
• No  hassle  redemption 
• 100%  Government  Guaranteed 


Visit  us  at  http://www.utoronto.cafhrhome/pay. htm 
Or  drop  by  your  local  payroll  office  for  more  details 


University  of  Toronto 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  and 
The  John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 


present  a talk  by 

Joel  Schwartz 

Adjunct  Senior  Fellow , Hudson  Institute 

Democratic  Responses 
to  Poverty  in  the 
United  States 
- Past  and  Present 


Thursday,  October  4,  6:00-8:00  p.m. 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies, 
Room  208N,  North  House 
1 Devonshire  Place 


JOHN  (JACK)  SWORD, 
BA,  MA,  LLD  (Hon) 

Acting  President 
1967-68, 1971-72 
University  of  Toronto 

A memorial 
celebration  to  honour 
the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Jack  Sword  will  be 
held  on 

Saturday,  September 
29,  2001  at  2 p.m. 
at  Bloor  Street 
United  Church 
300  Bloor  Street, 
West  (at  Huron), 
Toronto.  Everyone 
welcome. 

For  further 
information  please 
call  416-946-5848. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

BY-ELECTION  2001 

Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student 


NOMINATIONS  OPEN 

September  24th,  9 a.m.  to  noon,  October  5th,  200 1 


Christopher  Ricks 

(Boston  University) 

Friday,  28  September  2001 
at  4: 1 5 p.m. 

Faculty  of  Information 
Studies  Auditorium 
1 40  St.  George  Street 

To  be  followed  by  a reception 


Governing  Council 
Position 

I seat  for  Governing  Council 

Term 

Term  beginning  immediately  upon  election  and  con- 
tinuing until  June  30th,  2002. 

Eligibility 

• ‘Student’  is  defined  in  The  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  1971  as  meaning 'any  person  registered  at  the 
University  for  full-time  or  part-time  study  in  a pro- 
gram that  leads  to  a degree  or  post-secondary 
diploma  or  certificate  of  the  University  or  in  a 
program  designated  by  the  Governing  Council  as  a 
program  of  post-secondary  study  at  the 
University’. 


• A 'Part-Time  Undergraduate  Student’  means  all  students 
(except  students  registered  in  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology) 
registered  at  the  University  in  a program  of  part-time  study  who 
are  not  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

All  students  in  Arts  and  Science  on  all  campuses,  including  stu- 
dents at  Scarborough  College,  will  be  considered  part-time  if 
enrolled  in  fewer  than  four  full-course  equivalents  over  any  two 
terms  in  an  academic  session  (including  the  previous  summer 
session). 

•The  University  of  Toronto  Act  requires  that  members  of 
Governing  Council  be  Canadian  citizens. 

• Candidates  must  be  a member  of  the  constituency  in  which  he 
or  she  is  nominated  throughout  the  election  period  (commenc- 
ing with  the  first  day  for  making  nominations  and  ending  on  the 
day  when  all  appeals  and  recounts,  if  any,  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of  and,  if  none,  on  the  day  when  winners  are  declared 
elected). 

• Students  who  are  members  of  the  Governing  Council  must 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  period  September  to 
May. 

• Voting  will  take  place  on  the  web. 


Information  and  nomination  forms  are  available,  beginning  September  24th,  from 
Ms  Cristina  Oke,  Chief  Returning  Officer,  Room  106  Simcoe  Hall.  416-978-8427 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  from  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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C LA  S SI  FI  ED 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 

Joan  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
-Metro  &Area  - 


Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor. 

Detached  house,  fully  furnished.  Two  bed- 
rooms plus  one  bedroom  in  basement,  1 ’/2 
baths,  attached  garage.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  25-minute  ride  to  U of  T and 
teaching  hospitals.  Minutes  walk  to  stores, 
schools  and  sports  facilities.  $1,750  Cdn 
per  month,  plus  utilities.  Available  imme- 
diately. Phone  416-239-0115.  Fax  416- 
239-8000.  E-mail  donhoffer-heim@sym- 
patico.ca 

Central  steps  to  Davisville  subway, 

quiet  Street,  fully  furnished  home,  2/3  bed- 
rooms plus  spacious  (walkout)  rec  room, 
ample  storage.  Custom  reno,  open  concept, 
lots  of  light  and  pine  cathedral  ceilings. 
Garden,  decks,  parking  (2),  piano,  intercom, 
fax.  Flexible  October  — April.  $2,200.  41 6- 
485-9032  or  705-756-2905.  Fax  416-485- 
5571. 

Bloor/Avenue  Road  in  Victorian  home. 

1 bedroom,  open  concept,  3rd  floor  deck. 
$1, 450/month.  Heat,  hydro  and  parking 
included.  Call  416-925-2246. 


High  Park.  Large  3-storey  family  home, 
close  to  schools.  Lots  of  original  wood,  pri- 
vate garden,  fully  equipped  kitchen,  piano, 
foyer,  living  room  with  gas  fireplace  and 
french  doors,  large  dining  room,  family  room, 
4 large  bedrooms,  laundry  room,  2 bath- 
rooms. Available  December  to  June  23  to  re- 
liable, responsible  tenants  who  will  take 
good  care  of  our  home.  Contact  416-767- 
4840,  adam.brooks@bigfoot.com  or 
jklie@web.ca 


Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  1 
bedroom  plus  den  luxury  condo  with 
on-site  laundry,  gym  and  under- 
ground parking  in  renovated  build- 
ing. Minutes  from  College  street- 
car/subway. Ideal  for  visiting  faculty 
or  mature  students.  No  pets.  416- 
979-0028. 


Furnished,  lovely,  6-bedroom,  2-living 
room,  semi-detached  house  in  Riverdale; 
good  backyard,  parking,  close  to  parks, 
schools,  daycares,  shops,  restaurants,  down- 
town. January  to  July  1.  $2, 000/month 
includes  cleaning,  not  utilities,  david. 
dyzenhaus@utoronto.ca  or  416-978-6935. 

The  Beaches.  2-3  bedrooms,  2 bathrooms 
furnished  townhouse.  Bright,  tasteful,  com- 
fortable. Fireplace.  All  modcons.  Private, 
quiet  courtyard  setting.  Parking.  Steps  to 
beach,  boardwalk,  Queen  Street  shops/restau- 
rants, streetcar.  Nov.  1 2001  to  Nov.  1 2002 
with  some  flexibility.  $2, 200/month  inclu- 
sive. Optional  additional  cottage  rental. 
Access  to  skiing,  snowmobiling.  Winter  won- 
derland. Phone  416-694-1226.  E-mail  avr@ 
inforamp.net 

University/Dundas,  short-term,  furnished 
luxury  condo,  1 bedroom,  2 bathrooms,  5 
appliances,  kitchen,  laundry,  dining,  study,  TV 
rooms,  patio,  garage,  amenities,  24-hr.  se- 
curity, $1, 700/month.  References,  security 
deposit.  Available  October  1.  E-mail: 
t.martone@pd.nettuno.it 

College/Yonge.  One-bedroom  apartment 
for  sublet,  nicely  furnished,  fully  equipped,  in- 
door parking,  available  Jan.  1 until  March  31 


or  possibly  until  April  30, 2001 . No  pets,  ref- 
erences required.  $1, 200/month  (negotiable). 
41 6-944-0405  or  doug_breeze@hotmail.com 

Broadview/Danforth.  Sabbatical  rental 
— 2/3-bedroom  furnished  house  with  view 
of  city.  Laundry,  backyard,  parking,  20  min- 
utes to  U of  T,  great  family  neighbourhood. 
$2,300  plus  utilities.  January  through  June. 
41 6-465-1 456  or  brillcar@hotmail.com 
Bloor/Avenue  Road,  January  to  July  or 
August  2002.;  walk  to  university  or  hospitals. 
Handsome  detached  Victorian  house  on  quiet 
street,  fully  furnished,  parking.  2 double  bed- 
rooms + large  study  with  computer  and 
Internet  connection.  Cleaning  service  in- 
cluded. $2, 500/month  + utilities.  Contact 
Connie  Hunt,  905-763-6866,  e-mail 
chunt@trebnet.com. 

January  - April  2002.  Large  Victorian  near 
St.  George.  3 bedrooms,  2 studies,  formal  din- 
ing, large  reception,  TV  room,  sauna,  fire- 
places, finished  basement,  2'h  bathrooms.  2 
decks,  fenced  garden,  parking.  $1,700  plus 
utilities.  No  smoking,  no  pets.  416-922-2253 
or  e-mail  ihack@chass.utoronto.ca 

Avenue  Road/Macpherson.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Furnished  fully  equipped  basement 
bachelor  in  quiet  home.  New  appliances. 
Laundry  access.  Separate  entrance.  Cable. 
No  smoking/pets.  $900  inclusive.  Suit  one. 
Immediate.  E-mail  cooney@booksforbusi- 
ness.com;  or  tel.  416-944-0832. 

High  Park  area.  Nice  1-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Main  floor  and  basement  of  house. 
Hardwood  floors,  working  fireplace,  private 
parking,  large  kitchen,  den,  washer  (no  dryer), 
porch,  large  yard,  quiet  street,  7-minute  walk 
to  subway  (steps  to  bus).  Available  November 
1 — April  30  to  responsible  tenant(s).  $825, 
utilities  included.  Call  416-762-5463  or  e- 
mail  suzanne. thompson@utoronto.ca  to 
view. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Furnished  family 
home,  walk  to  subway,  amenities,  5 bed- 
rooms, den,  21/2  bathrooms.  Spacious  living 
room  with  fireplace.  Modern  kitchen,  2-car 
garage.  Available  December  1 to  March,  ex- 
tension optional,  $3,000  plus  utilities.  Car 
rental  optional.  416-762-7864  or  e-mail 
schmtrai@interlog.com 

Sabbatical  Rental.  Fully  furnished  de- 
tached house.  Two  bedrooms  plus  study,  1 '/2 
bathrooms,  renovated  kitchen,  grand  piano, 
laundry,  deck  private  yard.  Walk  to  subway. 
High  Park,  shopping,  schools,  library.  Non- 
smokers  only.  $1,850  inclusive.  Available 
January  — August  2002.  416-766-0320  or 
e-mail  joseph.mangina@utoronto.ca 

South  Annex  Victorian.  Charming  one- 
bedroom  2nd-floor  apartment,  suitable  for 
one  non-smoker.  High  ceilings,  fabulous  bath- 
room, central  air,  parking,  5 minutes  from  U of  T. 
$950  inclusive.  November  1 . 416-531-1494. 

Bay/Bloor  highrise.  1 -bedroom  corner 
apartment.  Steps  to  university.  Amenities: 
big  storage  closet,  indoor  pool,  sauna,  gym, 
large  laundry,  24-hour  concierge.  Available 
furnished.  Sublet  January  — August  2002. 
$1,120  Cdn/month.  Suitable  for  couple. 
References.  Bert.hall@utoronto.ca  or  41 6- 
978-4945. 

Manulife  Centre,  Bay  /Bloor,  most  de- 
sirable location,  walking  distance  to  U of  T. 
Furnished  1 -bedroom,  available  December 
1 , 2002  — June  1 , 2002.  Suitable  for  visiting 
single  professor  or  postgraduate.  Non-smok- 


er, no  pets.  Inquiries:  41 6-921  -6750,  evenings 
905649-5960;  fax  416-425-8057.  References 
required. 


Accommodation 
Rentaes  Required 


Wanted:  within  walking  distance  of 

U of  T,  bright,  spacious,  quiet,  well-main- 
tained two-bedroom  unfurnished  apart- 
ment/duplex/condo for  retired  profession- 
al. Private  parking,  laundry,  deck/terrace. 
Please  telephone  41 6-591  -1 71 3 or  e-mail 
cc.forsdyth@utoronto.ca  with  particulars. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Beaches.  Shared  accommodation.  Second 
and  third  floor  of  house.  Fully  furnished.  No 
smoking.  Quiet.  Must  like  cats.  Available  im- 
mediately. $1, 350/month  + your  share  of 
utilities.  References  required.  Contact  416- 
485-1371. 

St.  George/Bloor  share/sublet,  imme- 
diately. 1 -bedroom,  newly  refurbished  apart- 
ment near  campus,  subway.  $1,1 50/month 
includes  utilities  and  local  telephone. 
Arrangements  to  be  discussed.  First  and  last, 
references.  Quiet,  responsible  people 
preferred.  416-972-6764  or  416-781-3066. 
st.george_dragon@  yahoo.ca 

Oriole  Pkwy  & Eglinton.  Mature  female, 
quiet,  non-smoker  seeks  same  to  share  a 
furnished  house.  Bedroom  is  unfurnished. 
Parking,  laundry  facilities  and  lovely  garden 
in  this  centrally  located  home.  $700/month 
inclusive.  416-932-0400  evenings.  Immediate 
availability. 

Shared  accommodation  downtown  in 

Victorian  house,  walking  distance  to  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  entertainment,  shopping 
and  transportation.  Bedroom,  den,  bath- 
room, plus  shared  kitchen  and  laundry  facil- 
ities. No  smokers  or  pets.  Postgraduate 
student,  doctor  or  alumni  preferred. 
$700/month.  Available  for  6 months, 
November  1,  2001.  Contact:  416-593-8792 
or  mb.planck@utoronto.ca 

St.  Clair/Yonge.  Available  September  30. 
Share  furnished  2-bedroom  apartment  with 
professional  female.  Suite  mature  ESL  person. 
$550  inclusive.  Call  Ann,  416-960-1768. 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Town 


Cottage  to  rent.  Beautiful,  comfortable 
cottage  on  Six  Mile  Lake  in  winter  wonder- 
land setting.  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms. 
Access  to  skiing,  snowmobiling.  All  mod- 
cons.  2 hours  from  downtown  Toronto. 
November  1 to  May  1.  $1, 200/month 
non-indusive.  Phone:  416-694-1226.  E-mail: 
avr@inforamp.net. 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


Casa  Nina  Bed  & Breakfast.  Comfort 
and  convenience.  Close  to  everything  that 
matters.  Walk  to  subway.  Smoke-  and  pet- 
free.  From  $65/night  includes  breakfast  and 
parking.  Group  rates  available.  416-516- 
7298,  e-mail:  casanina@altavista.com  or 
http://www.bbcanada.com/3358.html 

$27/$36/$45  per  night  single/double/ 
apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to  Robarts, 
1 4-night  minimum,  free  private  phone  line, 
voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast  but  share 
kitchen,  free  laundry,  free  cable  Internet. 


Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets.  Quiet  and 
civilized,  run  by  academic  couple,  http:// 
members.home.net/5201  or  73231. 16@ 
compuserve.com  or  416-200-4037. 


Health  Services 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY.  For  re- 
lief of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  Medical 
Arts  Building,  170  St.  George  Street.  416- 
944-3799. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469-6317. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Help 
for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress;  work/ 
family/relationships/communication  prob- 
lems; sexual  orientation/women's  issues. 
U of  T health  benefits  apply.  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  416-961- 
8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6-928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression, personal  and  relationship  concerns. 
U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah 
Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington.  Assessment  and  indi- 
vidual, couples  and  group  cognitive-behav- 
ior therapy  for:  anxiety/phobias,  depres- 
sion/low self-esteem,  stress  and  anger 
management,  couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health 
care  benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail: 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  416-535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  inter-genera- 
tional (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  partial- 


ly or  totally  covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West.  416-928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling  for 
individuals  and  couples  from  age  1 7.  Covered 
under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and  Bloor.  41 6- 
41 3-1 098  or  e-mail  for  information  package, 
eks@passport.ca 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed„  C. Psych.  Assoc. 
416-324-9444. 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental  health 
needs,  relationship  problems,  issues  related 
to  gender,  sexual  orientaion,  disability. 
Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  289 
College  St.,  suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Adult,  couple,  child  assessment/ 
psychotherapy.  Depression,  anxiety, 
loss/trauma.  Clinical/psycho-educational 
assessment  of  children/adolescents. 
Evening/weekend  appointments  avail- 
able. Benefit  coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr. 
M.  Gholamain,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street,  416-972-1935,  ext. 
3328. 

* - • ; '•  • * i - ’ 

Diet  and  the  stress  factor:  Pain, 
bloating,  weight  gain/loss  — are  these 
elements  that  are  affecting  your  life? 
Consult  with  Marilyn  Cowling,  MSc.,  RD 
Nutruition  Consultant  at  convenient  loca- 
tions close  to- campuses.  905-470-9953  or 
scott_ian@msn.com 


Miscellany 


NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent;  approx.  3,000  sq. 
ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  professional 
area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital,  sub- 
way, on  the  Danforth.  For  more  information 
call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416-759-7572. 

Need  a special  gift?  Delight  a bibliophilic 
friend  with  a gently  used  book  from  the  U.C. 
Bookroom,  B101  University  College,  Cloisters, 
noon  to  4 p.m.  weekdays,  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 416-978-0372.  Proceeds  support 
college  library. 

LOOKING  TO  PAY  OFF  YOUR  STUDENT 
LOANS??!!  Join  our  newly  formed  U of  T 
group  to  start  earning  your  way  to  financial 
freedom.  This  is  a GREAT  opportunity, 
one  that  is  booming  on  many  Canadian 
campuses!!  Call  1-888-690-7088; 
thexmine@canada.com 

Travel  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  26).  TESOL  teach- 
er certificate  course  (or  by  correspondence) 
FREE  information  pack  1-888-270-2941  or 
www.candianglobal.net 


FUNDAMENTAL  NEUROSCIENCE  NETWORK  SEMINAR 

Thursday,  October  4,  2001  at  4:00pm 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  Room  3231 

DR.  DEREK  VAN  DER  KOOY 

Department  of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology,  University  of  Toronto 

“How  to  make  a mammalian  brain” 
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Lectures 


Terms  of  Desire:  Are  There 
Lesbians  in  Egypt? 

Tuesday,  September  25 
Prof.  Didi  Khayatt,  York  University.  12- 
274  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  3:30 
to  5 p.m.  Sociology  id  Equity  Studies, 
OISEAJT 

From  European  Integration 
to  Globalization. 

Friday,  September  28 
Prof.  Zaki  Laidi,  Institut  d’Etudes 
Politiques  de  Paris;  Prof.  Albert  Breton, 
economics,  commentator.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  2 p.m.  International  Studies,  Joint 
Initiative  in  German  id  European  Studies 
and  York-U  of  T Institute  of  European 
Studies 

The  United  States,  Japan  and  the 
Noncombatant  in  20th-Century 
Wars  in  Asia:  Reflections  on 
Responsibility,  Reparations  and 
Reconciliation. 

Friday,  September  28 

Prof.  Mark  Selden,  Binghamton 
University  and  Cornell  University.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 
to  4 p.m.  Registration:  416-946-8997; 

asiapacific.ma@utoronto.ca. 
Collaborative  Master's  Program  in  Asia- 
Pacific  Studies,  Asian  Institute  and  Dr. 
David  Chu  Program  in  Asia-Pacific 
Studies 

L'histoire  du  livre  and  Its 
Weakness  for  des  histoires. 

Friday,  September  28 

Prof.  Christopher  Rickes,  Boston 
University.  Auditorium,  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  4:15  p.m. 
Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book,  Information 
Studies  and  English 

Buddhist  Art  in  Indonesia. 

Saturday,  September  29 

Prof.  Em.  K.K.  Sarkar,  University  of 
Windsor;  slide-lecture  focusing  on  the 
island  of  Java,  including  central  Java  and 
Borobudur.  International  Student 
Centre.  6 to  7:30  p.m.  Donations  will  be 
accepted.  Information  416-429-0720. 
U ofT  Buddhist  Community 

Sherman  and  His  Concerns 
About  the  Environment. 

Saturday,  September  29 

Jim  Toomey,  creator  of  cartoon  strip 
Sherman’s  Lagoon;  book  signing  after 
lecture.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  7 to  9 p.m.  Information:  416- 
978-0509.  Oceanographic  Environmental 
Research  Society 

Lery-Strauss:  From  Jean  de 
Lery’s  History  of  a Voyage  to  the 
LandofBranzil  to  Levi-Strauss’ 
Tristes  Tropiques. 

Monday,  October  1 

Prof.  Frank  Lestringant,  Universite  de 
Paris  IV-Sorbonne.  319  Emmanuel 
College.  4:15  p.m.  Reformation  Id 
Renaissance  Studies  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  Id  Reformation  Colloquium 

Gender  Blind  or  Gender  Critical: 
Competing  Meanings  of  Single- 
Sex  Public  Schooling. 

Monday,  October  1 

Prof.  Amanda  Datnow,  OISE/UT; 
Popular  Feminism  series.  2-212 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 


The  Politics  of  Islamic 
“Fundamentalism”  and  Human 
Rights  in  Malaysia. 

Tuesday,  October  2 

Prof.  Maznah  Mohamad,  Chair  in 
ASEAN  and  International  Studies. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  416- 
946-8997;  munk.aps@artsci.utoronto.ca. 
Dr.  David  Chu  Program  in  Asia-Pacific 
Studies,  Asian  Institute  and Joint  Centre  for 
Asia-Pacific  Studies 

Political  Correctness  and  the 
Renaissance:  Montaigne’s 
Discourse  on  Native  Americans. 

Wednesday,  October  3 

Prof.  Francis  Rigolot,  Princeton 
University;  annual  Erasmus  lecture. 
119  Emmanuel  College.  4:15  p.m. 
Reformation  id  Renaissance  Studies 

Roman  Athens: 

The  Transformation 
Into  an  Imperial  City. 

Wednesday,  October  10 

Prof.  Michael  Hoff,  University  of 
Nebraska.  001  Emmanuel  College. 
5:15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society 

Breaking  Ground: 
Stepping  Stones. 

Wednesday,  October  10 

Cornelia  Hahn  Oberlander,  landscape 
architect,  Vancouver.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape 
id  Design 


COLLOQUIA 


Gender,  Philanthropy  and  the 
Production  of  Public  Life  in 

Barbados  During  the 

Emancipation  Era,  cl790-cl850. 

Wednesday,  September  26 

Prof.  Melanie  Newton,  history;  graduate 
faculty  series.  2090  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
Noon  to  2 p.m.  History 

Where  Does  Friction 
Come  From? 

Thursday,  October  4 

Prof.  Mark  Robbins,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Role  of  Platelet-Derived  Groyyt^i. 
Factors  in  Mouse  Develop  <eiJ\.J 
Wednesday, #1 
Dr.  Christej.  p^sM^pUniversity  of 
Goteb'  rg,  " iv.  Hen  968  Mt.  Sinai 
1 %>#>  Joon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Rmfirih  Institute 

Cloning  of  Squid  Reodopsin 
Kinase  (SQRK):  A New  Member 
of  the  GRK2  Family. 

Wednesday,  September  26 

Linnia  Mayeenuddin,  PhD  candidate, 
pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Investor  Protection  in  the 
NAFTA  and  Beyond:  Private 
Interest  and  Public  Purposes. 

Friday,  September  28 

Pierre  Pettigrew,  minister  of  internation- 
al trade.  Vivian  8c  David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  9:45  to  11:15  a.m. 
International  Studies  and  C.D.  Howe 
Institute 


Dot-Com  Urbanism  and  the 
Industrialization  of  Bohemia. 

Friday,  September  28 

Prof.  Andrew  Ross,  New  York 
University.  161  University  College.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Study  of  the  United  States 

The  Media  in  Russia  Today. 

Monday,  October  1 

Tatiana  Dobrosklonskaya,  Moscow  State 
University.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Russian 
id  East  European  Studies 

Supercritical  Fluid  Extrusion. 

Wednesday,  October  3 

Prof.  S.S.  Ross,  Cornell  University.  116 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  id  Applied  Chemistry 

Toronto  Waterfront 
Development:  A Catalyst  for 
Moving  Towards  Sustainability. 

Wednesday,  October  3 

John  Warren,  City  of  Toronto  Works  8c 
Emergency  Services  Department.  2093 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies 

The  Status  of  Qualitative 
Research  as  Evidence. 

Thursday,  October  4 

Prof.  Ross  Upshur,  family  and  communi- 
ty medicine  and  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics.  3163  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Qualitative 
Inquiry  Group 

How  to  Make  a 
Mammalian  Brain. 

Thursday,  October  4 

Prof.  Derek  van  der  Kooy,  anatomy  and 
cell  biology.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Media  Representations 
of  Foreign  Images  and 
World  Events. 

Friday,  October  5 

Tatiana  Dobrosklonskaya,  Moscow  State 
University.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Russian 
id  East  European  Studies 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Canadian  Law  & Economics 
Association  Conference. 

Friday,  September  28  and 
Saturday,  September  29 

Keynote  speaker:  Prof.  Robert  Frank, 
Cornell  University,  on  Willingness-to- 
Pay  Without  Apology;  John  M.  Olin  lec- 
ture in  law  and  economics.  Sept.  28, 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  78  Queen’s  Park. 
1 to  2:30  p.m.  Sessions:  Economics  of 
the  Brain  Drain;  Non-Profits  and 
Charitable  Institution;  Corporate  Law; 
Law  and  Environment;  Crime;  Financial 
Services;  Rules,  Standards;  Government, 
Law  and  Economics;  Law,  Innovation 
and  Intellectual  Property;  Behavioural 
Law  and  Economics;  Competition  Act 
Amendments;  Empirical  Studies  in 
Corporate  Governance  and  Securities 
Regulation;  Bankruptcy;  Game  Theory 
and  Law;  Property  and  Liability  Rules; 
Legal  Changes  and  Economic 
Development;  Securities  Regulation; 
Transition  Economies;  Globalization. 
Information:  Kristin  Demuth;  416-978- 
6767;  kristin.demuth@utoronto.ca.  Law 

The  Sumerian  Renaissance: 
Sumerians  and  the  Third 
Dynasty  of  Ur  (2112-2004  BCE). 

Saturday,  September  29 


Symposium  on  the  occasion  of  the 
society’s  annual  meeting. 

Magic,  Science  and  Learning  During  the 
Third  Dynasty  of  Ur,  Steve  Tinney, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  10:10  a.m. 

A Semitic  Household  in  the  Sumerian 
Heartland,  David  Owen,  Cornell 
University.  10:50  a.m. 

Building  a Sumerian  Temple:  Gudea  and 
the  Eninnu  Temple  at  Girsu,  Douglas 
Frayne,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations.  11:45  a.m. 

Where  Do  the  Cuneiform  Texts  Come 
From?  Archeology  and  the  Problem  of 
Our  Textual  Evidence  for  the  Third 
Dynasty  of  Ur,  Richard  Zettler, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  12:25  p.m. 
Registration  fee:  S15,  students  and 
seniors  $5.  Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  October  2 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

The  Renaissance  in  the  19th 
Century/Le  19e  siecle  renaissant. 

Thursday,  October  4 to 
Saturday,  October  6 

A conference  organized  by  the  Centre 
for  Reformation  8c  Renaissance  Studies 
and  the  Centre  d’etudes  du  19e 
siecle  fran^ais.  Victoria  College, 
91  Charles  St.  Information  and 
registration:  crrs.vic@utoronto.ca  or 

http://crrs@utoronto.ca. 

Multimodality  of  Human 
Communication:  Theories, 
Problems  and  Applications. 

Friday,  October  5 to 
Sunday,  October  7 

Sessions  in  119  Emmanuel  College, 
Victoria  University. 

Friday,  October  5 
Session  1:  The  Multimodal  Brain:  How 
the  Senses  Combine  in  the  Brain,  Prof. 
Marcel  Kinsbourne,  New  School 
University,  N.Y.;  Optic  and  Haptic:  The 
Picture,  Prof.  John  Kennedy,  U of  T; 
Emotions  and  the  Non-verbal 
Structuring  of  Relationships,  Prof.  Keith 
Oatley,  U of  T;  Intention,  Inattention 
and  Intonation,  Prof.  Philippe  Martin, 
U ofT.  2:15  to  6 p.m. 

Saturday,  October  6 

Session  2,  A:  Spoken  and  Non-verbal 
Language  in  Early  Modern  Italy: 
Defining  a Standard,  Dario  Brancato, 
U of  T;  Representing  and  Interpreting 
Intonation:  A Diachronic  View,  Ivan 
Chow,  U of  T;  The  Multimodal 
“Language”  of  Cirque  du  Soleil:  Crossing 
Borders,  Jamie  Skidmore,  U of  T.  9 to 
10:30  a.m. 

Session  2,  B:  Speech-Gesture:  Grounded 
Imagery  in  Acoustic  Parameters,  Arika 
Okrent,  University  of  Chicago;  A 
Bilingual  Language  Production  Model, 
Naoko  Tomioka,  McGill  University; 
Multimodality  in  Communication  by 
Second-Language  Speakers,  Tsuyoshi 
Kida,  Universite  de  Provence.  9 to 
10:30  a.m. 

Session  3:  The  Role  of  Gesture  in 
Language,  Thought  and  Communi- 
cation, Prof.  David  McNeill,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Session  4:  Neurolinguistics  of 

Bilingualism  and  the  Teaching  of 
Languages,  Prof.  Michel  Paradis,  McGill 
University;  The  Role  of  Second- 
Language  Proficiency  and  Other 
Cognitive  Processes  in  Learning  to  Read 
in  Second  Language,  Prof.  Esther  Geva, 
U of  T;  Left-  and  Right-Brain 
Hemisphere  Contributions  to  Speech- 
Gesture  Production,  Susan  Duncan, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Session  5:  Meaning-Making  Across 
Semiotic  Scales,  Prof.  Paul  Thibault, 
Universita  degli  Studi  di  Venezia;  Cross- 
Cultural  Understanding:  The  American 


Ghost,  Prof  Monica  Rector,  University 
of  North  Carolina.  4:30  to  6 p.m. 

Sunday,  October  7 

Session  6:  The  Multimodal  Melody  of 
the  Text:  A Model  of  the  Text  Generator, 
Michael  Mair,  International  Standards 
Organization;  Multimodal  Discourse: 
Gesture,  Speech  and  Gaze,  Prof.  Francis 
Quek,  Wright  State  University;  Gesture, 
Gaze  and  Touch:  Literal  and  Indirect 
Meaning,  Prof.  Isabella  Poggi,  Universita 
RomaTre.  11:15  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Session  7:  The  Microanalysis  of 

Multimodal  Interaction  in  IT 
Environment;  concluding  panel  discus- 
sion. 1:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Information: 
paul.bouissac@utoronto.ca;  www.semi- 
oticon.com. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  October  4 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Tuesday,  October  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Music 


Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  September  27 

Early  Music  Ensemble.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  4 

Christos  Hatzis,  the  St.  Lawrence  String 
Quartet  and  guest  composer  Jonathan 
Berger.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Viva  Italia. 

Friday,  September  28 

Massimo  Gasbarroni,  guitar;  co-present- 
ed  by  the  Italian  Cultural  Institute. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

Kammermusikabend. 

Monday,  October  1 

Amici,  with  Scott  St.  John.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors 
$10. 

I Solisti  Veneti. 

Tuesday,  October  2 

Claudio  Scimone,  conductor;  co-present- 
ed  by  the  Italian  Cultural  Institute. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

Jean-Paul  Sevilla. 

Wednesday,  October  3 

Piano  recital.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  October  10 

Favourite  standards  and  student  arrange- 
ments. Walter  Hall.  8:30  p.m. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 
Rupert  Edwards  Organ  Recitals. 

Tuesday,  October  2 

Egbert  Schoenmaker,  organist,  Holland’s 
Simon  and  Judas  Church.  Chapel.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 


Plays  & Readings 


Literary  Tribute  to  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Ella  Bobrow. 

Tuesday,  September  25 

Readings  and  musical  compositions  of 
the  work  of  celebrated  Russian  PEN 
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Events 


International  author,  Ella  Bobrow  who 
will  also  read  from  her  work.  4049 
Robarts  Library.  7 to  10  p.m.  Russian 
East  European  Studies,  Russian  Cultural 
Information  Publications  and  Norah  Maier 
Edupreneurs 

Toronto  Readings  by  English 
Alumni/ ae,  Teachers  and 
Students  (TREATS). 

Wednesday,  October  10 

Rosemary  Sullivan  reads  from  Labyrinth 
of  Desire:  Women,  Passion  and  Romantic 
Obsession;  to  open,  student  reads  from  his 
or  her  creative  work.  161  University 
College.  5:10  to  6:30  p.m.  English  and 
Canada  Council  for  the  Arts 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

Canadian  Painters  as  Art 
Educators. 

To  October  4 

Paintings  by  Group  of  Seven  members 
and  their  contemporaries;  selections 
from  the  Hart  House  Collection  of 
Canadian  Art.  Both  galleries.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Embrace  Taiwan. 

To  October  5 

Photo  exhibition  highlights  the  scenery, 
human  rights  and  high-tech  develop- 
ments of  Taiwan  and  includes  collection 
paying  homage  to  missionary  George 
Leslie  Mackay,  a Canadian  hero  in 
Taiwan.  Co-sponsored  by  East  Asian 
studies,  Asian  Institute  and  Taiwan 
Economic  8c  Cultural  Office,  Toronto. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Drawing  Sound. 

September  19  to  October  26 

Marla  Hlady,  drawings.  Art  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
To  November  10 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (1816-1892): 
Ambidextrous  Polymath. 


Over  200  watercolours  depicting 
Wilson’s  travels  through  the  North 
American  wilderness.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to 
4 p.m. 

To  March  31 

Selection  of  Recent  Gifts  of 
Contemporary  Art  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Art 
Collection. 

An  exhibition  of  some  of  the  large-scale 
works  donated  to  the  collection. 

Abstracting  the  Landscape: 
Selected  Works  of  Art  From  the 
Collections  of  University  College 
and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Nineteen  works  by  members  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  and  other  more  contem- 
porary artists.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Memorial  Celebration. 

Saturday,  September  29 

A memorial  celebration  to  honour  the  life 
of  the  late  Dr.  Jack  Sword,  acting  president 
1967-68  and  1971-72.  Bloor  Street 
United  Church,  300  Bloor  St.  W.  2 p.m. 

Carillon  Recital  Series. 

Sunday,  September  30 

Roy  Lee,  Vancouver.  Soldiers’  Tower. 
3 p.m. 

Fathers’  Group. 

Friday,  October  5 

Meet  other  fathers  at  U of  T to  talk, 
discuss  issues,  find  out  about  resources 
and  share  insights.  Noon.  Registration 
and  information:  416-978-0951, 

family.care@utoronto.ca.  Family  Care 
Office 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  October  9,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  9 to  29:  Monday,  SEPTEMBER  24. 

Issue  of  October  29,  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  29  to  Nov.12:  Monday,  OCTOBER  15. 
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2001 


BOOKSALE 


presented  by  the 

Alumni  Association  of 
Woodsworth  College 
University  of  Toronto 
1 1 9 St.  George  Street 


Wednesday,  September  26th  • 1 0am-9pm 

Admission:  $2.00  (free  with  student  card) 

Thursday,  September  27th  • 1 0am-7pm  • Free  Admission 
Friday,  September  28th  • 1 0am-7pm  • Free  Admission 
Saturday,  September  29th  • 1 0am-7pm  • Free  Admission 

For  further  information, 

call  416-978-4197 

• Great  selection 

• Low  prices 

• Freebies 


Come  on  down 


Proceeds  fund  student  aid  at 
Woodsworth  College 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 

. J 

ProfessionaC  TamiCy  Tootcare 

CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


A*' 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 
Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 

Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  Covered  Under  Uof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Scarborough 
416-283  -3666 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


//, 


www.otapc.com 


326  College  Street  Toronto,  Ontario  ph.  416-922-1177  fax.  416-922-1603 


>.QTA 

Computer  Centre 


NEC 

15"  LCD  TFT 


(PAQ 

Bundle  Deal 

$799 


Pentium  4 Systems 

Intel  Pentium*  Processor 
Asus  P4T  Kothertioard 
128  Mb  Rambus  High  Speed  Memory 
40Gb  7200 rpm  HDD 
Sony  52x  Cd-Rom 
1.44  Panasonic  Floppy 
Diamond  MX300  Audio  & Speakers 
32Mb  ATI  Xpert  2000 
Diamond  Supra  56K  Modem  w/voice 
P4T  Mid-Tower  Case  300  Watt 
Keytronic  104  key  PS/2  / Speakers 
Logitech  PS/2  IntelHmouse 
Windows  98SE 

1 Year  Parts  and  3 Years  Labour 


1.5  gHz  $1495.00 
1.7  gHz  $1595.00 


Door 

Crasher 


Intel  Celeron  766Mhz  cpu 
Asus  CUSIFX  Motherboard 
128  Mb  Sdram  PC100 
20Gb  Maxtor  Bde 
Panasonic  52x  Cd-Rom 
Panasonic  8x4x32  CDRW 
17'AcerA70s  Monitor 
Built-in  16  bit  Stereo  Sound 
Built-in  Video  Adapter 
Built-in  10/100  IAN 
Motorola  56KV.90PQ  Modem 
Keyboard/  Mouse/speakers 
3 Year  Parts  and  Labour 

$999.00  +tax 


OTA  sells  new  & refurbished  notebooks  from  $600  by 


DHL  TOSHIBA 


SONY 


COMPAQ. 


Custom 

Systems 

for 

(^11  years! ) 
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Corporate  Culture:  A View  From  the  Trenches 

Law  student  argues  pressure  from  Bay  Street  stifles  critical  voices  on  campus 

By  Rachel  Furey 


AS  A LAW  STUDENT  AT 
U ofT,  the  grades  scandal 
that  has  ripped  through 
our  school  has  had  a profound 
effect  on  me.  Like  my  colleagues 
I’ve  been  the  brunt  of  many  half- 
joking  rants  about  the  untrustworth- 
iness of  lawyers  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  community  have 
waded  in  to  take  shots  at  my 
school’s  now  infamous  relationship 
with  Bay  Street  firms  and  corporate 
I law. 

Yet,  initially,  as  I dealt  with  the 
jeers  and  jests  of  friends  and  co- 
workers and  the  blow  to  reputation 
that  my  school  has  suffered,  I 
found  myself  oddly  at  ease  in  the 
wake  of  the  cheating  allegations 
that  were  splashed  across  the  coun- 
try’s daily  newspapers. 

Finally,  I thought,  the  administration  at  the  law  school 
would  have  to  take  a hard  and  serious  look  at  the  corporate 
pressures  we  face.  Students  have  been  telling  the  powers  that 
be  at  the  law  faculty  for  what  feels  like  forever  that  our  school 
has  a serious  problem  with  corporate  culture.  But  no  matter 
how  many  times  and  in  how  many  different  ways  we  repack- 
age our  arguments,  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  them. 

I thought  the  allegations  that  30  students  doctored  their 
marks  to  secure  high-paying  corporate  jobs  would  shed  light 
on  what’s  been  so  obvious  to  me  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  would  trigger  a dialogue  about  the  changes  that  are  so 
desperately  needed  at  our  school.  Sadly,  I was  wrong. 

My  misplaced  optimism  was  given  a hearty  kick  when  I 
read  [University]  Professor  Michael  Trebilcock’s  article, 
Countering  the  Myth  of  Corporate  Culture,  in  this  space  in 
the  May  28  edition  of  The  Bulletin.  His  is  only  one  voice  in 
the  dialogue  and  the  picture  Trebilcock  paints  of  the  faculty  is 
far  removed  from  my  lived  reality. 


In  his  article,  Professor  Trebilcock  denounces  the 

idea  that  students  face  corporate  pressures  at  the  faculty  but 
he  never  says  what  he  means  by  corporate  culture,  which  to 
me  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  daily  pressures  that  many  stu- 
dents feel  to  secure  jobs  on  Bay  Street.  His  collection  of  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  claims  is  partial  and  selective;  what’s 
worse  it  simply  fails  to  respond  to  the  very  real  ways  in  which 
law  students  are  in  the  clutches  of  corporate  culture. 

His  article  touts  the  swelling  of  the  financial  aid  pot,  which 
contains  bursary  money  with  strings  attached  to  several  large 
law  firms  and  corporations.  As  students,  we  dutifully  write 
our  thank-you  letters  to  the  likes  of  Torys  and  Imasco  in 
exchange  for  the  bursary  money  that  is  doled  out,  but  we 
know  it’s  not  likely  to  make  a significant  dent  in  our  huge 
debt  loads. 

Professor  Trebilcock  tells  us  that  students  now  receive 
$900,000  in  financial  aid  compared  with  just  over  $100,000 
six  years  ago.  That  is  obviously  an  impressive  increase.  But  he 
fails  to  mention  that  in  the  same  period  tuition  fees  have  more 
than  doubled  to  $12,000  for  incoming  students  and  will  keep 
rising. 

Precise  calculations  are  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents in  different  years  pay  different  amounts,  but  assuming 
that  in  2000-2001  students  paid  an  average  of  $8,500  — up 
from  $4,500  six  years  ago  — the  total  additional  cost  was 
$2.36  million  for  525  students,  three  times  more  than  the 
additional  $800,000  in  financial  aid. 

Professor  Trebilcock  writes  of  the  ready  access  that  students 
have  to  interest-free  loans.  It’s  true  that  as  the  banks  pull  out 


of  funding  the  public  student  loan  system  they  are  striving  to 
attach  themselves  to  exclusive  contracts  with  professional 
programs  like  law,  and  U of  T is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  one 
such  program  through  its  ties  to  Scotiabank.  However,  rack- 
ing up  Scotia  loans  has  put  a serious  damper  on  the  career 
choices  of  students  at  the  faculty. 

Just  recently,  a fellow  student  told  me  he  declined  an  offer 
to  spend  the  year  after  law  school  articling  in  a place  he’d 
always  wanted  to  work.  The  $30,000  salary  was  just  too  low 
to  allow  him  to  make  his  loan  payments  and  cover  room  and 
board. 

We’ve  asked  the  administration  at  the  faculty  to  deal  with 
such  problems.  Students  wrote  a proposal  for  front-end  debt 
relief  — effectively  a sliding  scale  tuition  formula  — but  the 
dean  has  flatly  refused  to  even  invest  in  studying  the  proposal. 

Dean  Ron  Daniels  and  his  staff  cite  the  back-end  debt 
relief  program  as  the  solution  to  our  debt-load  crisis  but  none 
of  the  students  I know  is  banking  on  this  to  pull  us  into  the 
black.  Students  don’t  even  know  whether  they  qualify  or  how 
much  money  they’ll  receive  from  the  reportedly  small  pot 
until  after  we  graduate,  meaning  we  must  make  decisions 
about  where  to  work  without  any  guarantees  about  debt  relief. 


We  need  a social 

ENVIRONMENT  THAT 
SUPPORTS,  NOT  STIFLES 
DIFFERENCES 


What’s  even  more  disturbing  — and  is  indicative  of  the 
corporate  culture  that  pervades  our  faculty  — is  our  dean’s 
response  to  our  concerns  that  the  price  of  a U of  T law  degree 
is  too  high.  At  a recent  student  town  hall  meeting  the  dean 
announced  the  impending  fee  hike  for  new  students  and  indi- 
cated that  we  had  to  see  the  increase  in  the  context  of  the  Bay 
Street  salary,  which  is  now  $90,000  for  a first-year  associate. 
So  many  of  us  don’t  see  it  that  way  and  have  resisted  the  char- 
acterization of  a U of  T law  graduate  and  corporate  lawyer  as 
synonymous. 

I recall  my  Orientation  Week  at  the  law  school  — less  than 
two  years  ago  — when  I spoke  with  my  colleagues  about  our 
goals  and  aspirations  during  and  after  law  school.  I met  peo- 
ple who  wanted  to  work  for  the  United  Nations,  people  who 


wanted  to  study  poverty  law  and 
people  who  wanted  to  enter  poli- 
tics. I don’t  remember  a single  per- 
son saying  corporate  mergers  or 
bankruptcy  legislation  was  her 
calling. 

Yet  now,  by  Professor 
Trebilcock’s  own  admission,  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  us  are  gunning  to 
article  at  a Bay  Street  firm.  Sadly,  it 
seems  the  corporate  propaganda  — 
which  we’ve  been  subject  to  since 
the  first  day  of  school  when  we 
received  orientation  kits  packed  full 
of  firm-stamped  goodies  — 
appears  to  be  having  its  desired 
effect. 

And  even  though  we  haven’t 
graduated  yet,  my  class  is  already 
taking  up  the  corporate  call. 
Almost  all  of  us  participated  in  the 
new  process  for  hiring  second-year  summer  students  at  the 
downtown  Toronto  firms.  Last  October  the  law  school  ush- 
ered us  down  to  the  Metro  Convention  Centre  to  be  herded 
like  cattle  into  a room  full  of  cubicles.  Lawyers  evaluated  our 
ability  to  fit  into  their  corporate  culture  with  questions  that 
digressed  as  far  as  inquiries  about  our  television  viewing 
habits  and  where  we  buy  our  suits.  A timekeeper  armed  with 
a bullhorn,  whose  voice  boomed  over  the  partitioned  curtains, 
let  us  know  when  to  start  talking  and  when  to  stop. 

Another  source  of  pride  for  the  faculty  administration  is 
the  glowing  report  the  school  recently  received  from  an  exter- 
nal review  committee.  Yet  the  report,  from  a group  that 
swooped  down  on  our  school  for  a total  of  two  days  and  was 
gone  before  many  of  us  caught  wind  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
here  or  what  they  were  doing,  is  sadly  lacking  in  substance. 

In  April  a number  of  student  groups  — the  Black  Law 
Students  Association,  the  Law  Union,  the  Native  Law 
Students’  Association,  the  Students  in  Law  for  the 
Advancement  of  Minorities,  the  University  ofToronto  Out  in 
Law  and  the  Women  and  the  Law  — had  a hard  look  at  the 
report  and  compiled  a student  response  (which  can  be  down- 
loaded at  www.law.utoronto.ca/students/lawunion/).  We  are 
still  waiting  for  the  school  to  acknowledge  our  response. 

Among  the  points  with  which  we  take  issue  is  the  report’s 
superficial  claim  that  gender  and  racial  diversity  is  flourishing 
at  the  law  school  — a claim  Professor  Trebilcock  is  quick  to 
take  up.  We  point  to  the  barriers  for  student  parents,  many  of 
whom  can’t  secure  on-campus  daycare,  barriers  for  aboriginal 
students  (we’ve  lost  our  only  aboriginal  professor)  and  barriers 
for  students  of  colour  — we  need  systemic  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  cultural  isolation  at  the  faculty.  We  also  highlight 
the  complete  absence  of  any  discussion  of  the  barriers  faced  by 
gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgendered  students  in  the  report. 

No  doubt  diversity  at  our  school  is  a good  thing,  but  sim- 
ply accepting  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  — including 
diverse  economic  backgrounds  — doesn’t  cut  it.  We  need  the 
curriculum,  mentorship  and  social  environment  that  supports, 
not  stifles,  difference.  If  all  of  us  continue  to  be  prodded 
towards  the  same  corporate  ends,  how  does  diversifying  the 
student  body  counter  corporate  culture? 


While  I’ve  run  out  of  space  to  continue  the  task  of 

debunking  the  claims  articulated  by  Professor  Trebilcock  here, 
my  classmates  and  I will  likely  continue  our  varied  attempts  to 
lobby  for  real  change  at  the  law  school.  I hope  that  we  can 
begin  in  earnest  a dialogue  about  corporate  pressures  at  the 
school  and  that  ample  room  can  be  made  for  critical  voices. 

Rachel  Furey  is  in  her  third  year  at  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
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